Study  cites 
‘new  age’  of 
networking 


By  Wayne  Eckerson 

_ Staff  Writer _ 

PARSIPPANY,  N.J.  —  Fortune 
1 ,000  companies  are  committed 
to  expanding  the  role  of  commu¬ 
nications  in  their  business  and 
are  devoting  a  growing  percent¬ 
age  of  their  operating  budget  to 
network  spending,  according  to  a 
recently  released  study. 

Also  indicative  of  the  growing 
strategic  importance  of  network¬ 
ing  is  the  fact  that  control  over 
telecommunications  has  shifted 
to  data  processing  and  MIS  from 
departments  such  as  finance  and 
administration. 

According  to  the  study  con¬ 
ducted  by  The  Eastern  Manage¬ 
ment  Group,  based  here,  this  shift 
has  occurred  in  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  Fortune  1,000 
companies  surveyed. 

The  report  said  a  “new  age  of 
corporate  telecommunications 
has  arrived.  Corporate  America’s 
commitment  to  the  expanding 
role  of  telecommunications  is  ev¬ 
ident.” 

According  to  the  study,  con¬ 
ducted  throughout  1988,  expen¬ 
ditures  on  communications  are 
increasing  steadily  as  a  percent¬ 
age  of  overall  corporate  operat¬ 
ing  budgets.  In  addition,  network 
spending  is  growing  faster  than 
spending  on  DP. 

(continued  on  page  39) 
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EDI  delivers  dividends  for 
freight-hauling  company 

For  over  a  decade,  EDI  has  helped  Leaseway 
coordinate  shipments  for  its  largest  customers. 


By  Paul  Desmond 

Staff  Writer 


BEACHWOOD,  Ohio  —  While 
some  users  are  just  beginning  to 
realize  the  benefits  of  electronic 
data  interchange  (EDI),  it  has 
been  an  integral  part  of  Leaseway 
Transportation  Corp.’s  business 
for  more  than  a  decade. 

EDI  makes  it  possible  for 
Leaseway  to  coordinate  deliver¬ 
ies  for  about  50  of  its  300  largest 
customers,  including  the  three 
major  U.S.  automakers.  Those  50 
customers  generate  more  than 
80%  of  the  freight-hauling  com¬ 
pany’s  $1.4  billion  annual  reve¬ 
nue,  said  Gary  Cross,  Leaseway’s 


vice-president  of  information  re¬ 
sources. 

EDI  cuts  costs  and  reduces  er¬ 
rors  by  eliminating  manual  tran¬ 
scription  of  information  ex¬ 
changed  by  Leaseway  and  its 
customers,  Cross  said.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  EDI  lets  the  company  opti¬ 
mize  its  truck  route  planning  by 
providing  up-to-the-minute  data 
about  where  cargo  has  to  be 
picked  up,  where  it  is  going  and 
when  it  has  to  be  there. 

“The  latest  decision  you  can 
make  is  typically  the  best  deci¬ 
sion  because  you  have  more  in¬ 
formation  available,”  Cross  said. 
( continued  on  page  37) 


AT&T  declares  war 
on  foreign  vendors 

Alleges  Asian  firms  are  dumping  small  business 
systems  in  U.S.;  threatens  to  pull  out  of  market. 


By  Bob  Brown 

Senior  VWiter 


NEW  YORK  —  AT&T  last  week 
was  expected  to  file  a  petition 
with  the  U.S.  government  that 
charges  at  least  12  Far  Eastern 
firms  with  dumping  small  busi¬ 
ness  communications  products  in 
the  U.S. 

AT&T  alleges  that  the  foreign 
firms  are  trying  to  win  market 
share  by  selling  key  systems  and 
small  private  branch  exchanges 
in  the  U.S.  at  prices  far  below 
what  they  are  sold  for  in  their 
home  market. 

The  product  dumping  has  “se¬ 
verely  injured”  AT&T  and  other 
U.S.  manufacturers  by  forcing 
them  to  sell  products  at  razor- 
thin  margins,  AT&T  said.  If  the 
situation  is  not  remedied,  AT&T 
warned  it  may  pull  out  of  the 
small  business  voice  communica¬ 
tions  equipment  market.  Such  a 
move  would  not  happen  for  at 
least  a  year  since  no  action  on 
AT&T’s  petition  is  expected  until 
then. 

“When  we  must  compete 
against  pervasive  unfair  pricing 
of  this  magnitude,  no  amount  of 
product  improvement,  cost-cut- 
ting  or  streamlining  can  bring  the 
[General  Business  Systems]  divi¬ 
sion  to  the  type  of  reasonable 
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Building  net  budgets  is 
a  challenge,  not  a  chore 

A  savvy  budget  presentation  is  the  key  to 
unlocking  upper  management’s  piggy  bank. 


By  Carl  Fleischer 

Special  to  Network  World 

In  these  days  of  increasing 
costs  and  rising  expectations 
for  communications,  preparing 
a  budget  can  be  a  dreaded  task. 
Competition  is  forcing  manage¬ 
ment  to  find  ways  to  do  more 
with  less.  Every  cost  must  be  jus¬ 
tified. 

But  new  pressures  should 
not  be  met  with  old  assump¬ 
tions.  Take  the  case  of  an  inex¬ 
perienced  manager  about  to 
embark  on  his  first  major  bud¬ 


get  process.  He  assumes  that 
the  budget  just  establishes  a  lev¬ 
el  of  capital  and  operating  ex¬ 
pense  with  which  he  must  live. 
He  also  thinks  the  objective  is  to 
get  through  the  budget  process 
as  quickly  as  possible  so  he  can 
return  to  the  real  work  of  the 
department,  which  is  neglected 
during  budget  season. 

Let’s  say  our  inexperienced 
manager  gets  clued  in  by  a  se¬ 
nior  colleague  that  the  budget  is 
not  an  enemy  but  a  friend.  As  a 
(continued  on  page  27) 


profitability”  AT&T  shareholders 
expect,  said  Gus  Blanchard, 
group  vice-president  of  AT&T’s 
General  Business  Systems  unit. 

AT&T’s  General  Business  Sys¬ 
tems  products  include  the  Spirit 
Communications  System,  the 
Merlin  line  of  key  systems  and  the 
System  25  digital  PBX.  Users  of 
these  products  generally  install 
between  two  and  80  telephone 
lines. 

Analysts  said  the  filing  shows 
AT&T’s  get-tough  attitude  toward 
growing  competition  in  major 
markets. 

“This  really  illustrates  their 
new  aggressiveness  in  all  of  their 
markets,”  said  David  Boczar,  an 
( continued  on  page  37) 


Packet  firm 
to  introduce 
control  tool 


By  John  Cox 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

SAN  JOSE,  Calif.  —  McDon¬ 
nell  Douglas  Network  Systems 
Co.  (MDNS)  is  scheduled  to  an¬ 
nounce  this  week  development  of 
a  network  management  system 
that  unites  a  battery  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  packet-switching  network 
management  products  with  those 
from  several  third  parties. 

The  as  yet  unnamed  product 
will  enable  customers  to  concur¬ 
rently  run  and  display  multiple 
MDNS  management  applications 
and  provide  for  a  common  net¬ 
work  management  data  base.  A 
graphical  user  interface  will  sim¬ 
plify  use,  and  the  displays  and  re¬ 
ports  can  be  customized  using  a 
high-level  procedural  language. 

The  company’s  current  pri¬ 
vate  X.25  packet  network  cus¬ 
tomers  use  independent  systems 
supporting  MDNS  network  man¬ 
agement  applications  to  support 
separate  management  tasks. 
Much  of  this  data  is  displayed  in 
raw  form  as  text  or  numbers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Curtis  Johnson,  net¬ 
work  systems  marketing  manag¬ 
er  for  MDNS. 

The  new  product  integrates 
the  company’s  network  manage- 
( continued  on  page  6 ) 


N.Y.  Tel  awarded  contract 
to  build  securities  network 

Consortium  of  1 6  brokerage  houses  predicts 
fiber  net  to  save  members  $1 5m  over  five  years. 


By  Laura  DiOio 

Senior  Editor 


NEW  YORK  —  The  Securities 
Industry  Association  (SIA)  has 
awarded  New  York  Telephone  Co. 
a  contract  to  build  a  Manhattan 
private  network  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  voice  —  and  eventually 
data  and  video  traffic  —  for  some 
of  the  nation’s  largest  brokerage 
houses. 

New  York  Telephone  will  build 
a  90M  bit/sec  fiber-optic  ring 
linking  two  downtown  Manhattan 
and  two  uptown  central  office 
switches.  Roughly  200  participat¬ 
ing  SIA  member  sites  will  tap  into 
the  high-speed  backbone  using  fi¬ 
ber  links. 

The  network  circuits  will  be 
multiplexed  at  DSO  (64K  bit/sec) 
speeds,  with  the  capability  to  of¬ 
fer  DS1  (1.544M  bit/sec)  and 
DS3  (45M  bit/sec)  speeds. 

The  network  will  support 
roughly  11,000  point-to-point 
circuits  linking  brokerage  firms 
to  the  American  and  New  York 
stock  exchanges  as  well  as  to  oth¬ 
er  brokers  and  customers. 

New  York  Telephone  will  man¬ 
age  the  network  from  a  single 
control  facility,  allowing  SIA 
members  to  add  circuits  by  in¬ 
structing  phone  company  techni¬ 
cians  where  to  make  changes. 
New'  York  Telephone  will  be  able 


to  automatically  reconfigure  the 
network  from  a  computer  con¬ 
sole  rather  than  physically  add¬ 
ing  new  lines. 

When  the  SIA  put  out  the  call 
for  proposals  last  January  (“Bro¬ 
ker  group  designs  citywide  pri¬ 
vate  net,”  NW,  Jan.  18, 1988),  it 
estimated  the  new  network  would 
cut  member  private-line  costs  as 
much  as  42%. 

The  securities  group  now  esti¬ 
mates  that  its  16  participating 
members  will  save  nearly  $15 
million  in  the  first  five  years  of 
operation,  said  Pirn  Goodbody, 
SIA  vice-president  of  manage¬ 
ment  services. 

Although  both  parties  de¬ 
clined  to  disclose  the  cost  of  the 
network,  sources  close  to  the 
project  estimated  SIA  will  sink 
approximately  $30  million  to 
$35  million  into  the  fiber-optic 
net. 

New  York  Telephone,  a  Nynex 
Corp.  company,  beat  out  five  oth¬ 
er  vendors  for  the  SIA  network 
contract:  IBM,  Northern  Tele¬ 
com,  Inc.,  New  York  Teleport, 
AT&T  and  Contel  Corp. 

“It  was  a  close  call,  but  the 
consensus  among  the  SIA  compa¬ 
nies  was  to  go  with  New  York 
Telephone  because  it  could  im¬ 
plement  the  network  the  quickest 
( continued  on  page  37) , 


Bank  upgrades  ATM  net 
by  switching  to  microwave 

Leased-line  replacement  cheaper,  more  reliable. 


By  Bob  Brown 

_ Senior  Writer _ 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.M.  — In  an 
effort  to  cut  costs  and  boost  reli¬ 
ability,  the  First  National  Bank  in 
Albuquerque  is  planning  to  re¬ 
place  the  leased  lines  supporting 
its  60  automated  teller  machines 
with  a  microwave  network. 

The  digital  microwave  net¬ 
work,  which  will  cost  roughly 
$4,500  per  ATM  site,  will  pay  for 
itself  in  two  years,  according  to 
Robert  Joyner,  the  bank’s  senior 
vice-president  and  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  information  systems. 

“There  are  a  lot  of  good  rea¬ 
sons  to  switch  to  microwave,” 
Joyner  said.  “But  cost  savings  are 
at  the  top  of  the  list.”  Microwave 
is  more  reliable  and  easier  to  in¬ 
stall  than  leased  lines,  he  added. 

First  National  Bank  is  already 
using  microwave  to  link  its  head¬ 
quarters  with  a  mobile  ATM.  The 
transportable  teller  is  built  into 
the  side  of  a  modified  recreation¬ 
al  vehicle  that  is  parked  at  events 
such  as  state  fairs  and  sporting 
events. 

The  bank  claims  the  vehicle  is 
the  country’s  first  mobile  ATM. 


Although  First  National  Bank  is 
still  waiting  for  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  micro- 
wave  radio  licenses  it  needs  to 
link  its  60  stationary  ATMs,  it 
plans  to  have  the  network  in 
place  by  the  end  of  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  this  year.  Some  microwave 
equipment  is  already  in  place, 
Joyner  added. 

The  current  leased-line  net¬ 
work  consists  of  eight  2,400  bit/ 
sec  multidrop  lines  feeding  an 
IBM  System/88  fault-tolerant 
transaction-processing  system 
used  to  support  daily  ATM  trans¬ 
actions.  At  the  end  of  each  day, 
the  System/88  uploads  the  ATM 
data  to  an  IBM  4381  mainframe. 

The  microwave  network,  built 
using  D  Net  900E  equipment 
from  the  San  Carlos,  Calif. -based 
Farinon  Division  of  Harris  Corp., 
will  be  point-to-multipoint  and 
support  data  transmission  speeds 
up  to  9-6K  bit/sec. 

According  to  Joyner,  each 
ATM  will  be  equipped  with  a 
transmitter  and  antenna.  Thus, 
the  cutover  simply  involves  un¬ 
plugging  the  leased-line  modem 
(continued  on  page  8) 
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Nynex  hit  with  allegations.  According  to 
a  recent  article  in  The  Boston  Globe ,  Nynex  Corp. 
has  “skimmed  millions  of  dollars  in  profits”  from 
its  New  England  Telephone  Co.  and  New  York  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.  subsidiaries  at  the  expense  of  customers. 
The  article  cites  current  and  former  Nynex  employ¬ 
ees  who  said  Nynex’s  Materiel  Enterprise  Co.  subsid¬ 
iary  has  overcharged  Nynex’s  two  operating  compa¬ 
nies  for  everything  from  paper  clips  to  computers. 
The  report  said  the  regional  Bell  holding  company 
hid  contract  overcharges  and  signed  sweetheart 
contracts  in  violation  of  state  and  federal  laws  as 
well  as  the  divestiture  Consent  Decree. 

Shortly  after  publication  of  the  article,  Nynex  re¬ 
leased  a  statement  labeling  the  report  “fundamen¬ 
tally  inaccurate.” 

Chip  chops  capital  investment.  Cable¬ 
tron  Systems,  Inc.,  which  sells  repeaters  for  local 
networks,  recently  unveiled  plans  to  develop  a  new 
microprocessor  that  would  let  users  directly  con¬ 
nect  computers  to  twisted-pair  Ethernets.  Users  to¬ 
day  need  an  attachment  unit  interface  (AUI)  to  link 
devices  to  telephone  wiring.  If  vendors  adopt  the 
Cabletron  chip,  users  will  be  able  to  attach  tele¬ 
phone  wire  directly  to  their  Ethernet  interfaces, 
eliminating  the  need  for  the  $200  to  $300  AUIs. 
Cabletron  will  ship  the  chip  in  March. 

On  hold.  ACC  Corp.  announced  recently  that 
its  merger  negotiations  with  Rochester  Telephone 
Corp.  have  reached  an  impasse  over  terms  of  the 
agreement.  The  company  would  not  detail  the  stum¬ 
bling  blocks.  On  Dec.  5,  ACC  signed  a  nonbinding 


letter  of  intent  to  be  acquired  by  Rochester  Tele¬ 
phone.  “At  this  time,  I  cannot  predict  whether  or 
when  negotiations  with  Rochester  [Telephone]  will 
resume,”  said  Richard  Aab,  chairman  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  of  ACC.  Both  ACC  and  Rochester 
Telephone  are  independent  long-distance  carriers 
based  in  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Card-carrying  member.  AT&T  employees 
may  soon  need  to  use  a  smart  card  to  access  the 
company’s  computer  network.  Currently  under  tri¬ 
al,  the  AT&T  smart  card  looks  like  a  credit  card  but  is 
actually  a  microprocessor  laminated  in  plastic.  The 
card  has  a  data  base  that  stores  the  equivalent  of 
several  pages  of  data  about  the  user.  Card  readers 
scan  the  information  for  security  clearance.  Users 
may  be  denied  or  given  access  to  the  network  de¬ 
pending  on  information  programmed  on  the  card. 

E-mail  specs  fly.  Members  of  the  Aerospace 
Industries  Association  Information  Technology 
Committee  recently  presented  electronic  mail  sup¬ 
pliers  with  a  list  of  requirements  for  E-mail  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  committee  told  representatives  from  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Information  Services,  AT&T,  Western 
Union  Corp.,  IBM  and  Telenet  Communications 
Corp.  that  they  must  use  the  International  Stan¬ 
dards  Organization’s  X.400  standard,  provide  gate¬ 
ways  from  proprietary  E-mail  systems  to  X.400 
products  and  ensure  security  within  their  offerings. 
By  providing  the  vendors  with  product  require¬ 
ments,  the  aerospace  group  hopes  to  ensure  inter¬ 
operability  among  suppliers’  E-mail  nets  and  those 
of  aerospace  facilities. 
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US  Sprint  ready  to  deliver 
new  dial-up  800  service 

Fonline  800,  delayed  due  to  additional  testing, 
will  serve  small  and  midsize  business  users. 

By  Bob  Brown 

Senior  VWiter 


Dial-up  network  helps  bill 
collectors  snare  deadbeats 

Agencies  nationwide  swap  debtor  information. 

By  Paul  Desmond 

Staff  Writer 


KANSAS  CITY,  Mo.  —  US 
Sprint  Communications  Co.  said 
its  Fonline  800  service  for  small 
and  midsize  users  will  become 
available  next  week. 

Fonline  800  was  announced  in 
January  1988  at  the  Communica¬ 
tion  Networks  (ComNet)  ’88 
show  and  was  scheduled  to  be 
available  during  the  second  half 
of  last  year.  However,  additional 
testing  of  the  service  delayed  its 
availability,  a  US  Sprint  spokes¬ 
man  said. 

He  added  that  another  service 
—  called  Openline  800  —  an¬ 
nounced  along  with  Fonline  800 
at  last  January’s  ComNet  show 
probably  will  not  be  offered  as  a 
separate  service.  Most  likely,  an 
Openline  800-like  feature  will  be 
offered  as  part  of  Fonline  800,  he 
said. 

Openline  800  called  for  the 
use  of  800  access  lines.  Fonline 
800,  which  uses  dial-up  lines,  is 
aimed  at  small  and  midsize  busi¬ 
ness  users  that  spend  up  to 
$6,000  a  month  on  800  service, 
according  to  US  Sprint. 

Fonline  800  offers  savings  of 
up  to  1 3%  compared  with  similar 
AT&T  services  such  as  its  Ready¬ 
line  offering,  US  Sprint  said.  MCI 


Although  throngs  of  custom¬ 
ers  descended  upon  their  stores 
with  loads  of  gifts  to  return,  re¬ 
tailers  said  there  was  little  they 
needed  to  do  to  prepare  point-of- 
sale  nets  to  handle  the  onslaught 
of  transactions  on  Dec.  26. 

The  major  effort,  POS  manag¬ 
ers  said,  involved  reconfiguring 
in-store  electronic  POS  terminals 
to  handle  returns.  Network  ca¬ 
pacity,  they  said,  is  not  an  issue 
since  the  networks  are  designed 
to  handle  the  highest  transaction 
volume  day,  which  is  typically  the 
day  after  Thanksgiving,  when  the 
Christmas  shopping  season  be¬ 
gins. 

However,  Los  Angeles-based 
Bullock’s  department  store  said 
its  POS  network  is  designed  to 
support  its  customary  traffic  peak 
on  Dec.  26,  when  it  processes 
60%  more  transactions  than  it 
does  on  the  day  after  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing. 

“We  really  don’t  worry  about 
the  day  after  Thanksgiving,  but 
we  do  worry  about  the  day  after 
Christmas,”  said  Scott  Hays.  POS 
manager  for  Bullock’s. 

To  speed  transaction  process¬ 
ing,  all  stores  urge  customers  to 


Communications  Corp.  offers  a 
similar  800  service  called  Busi¬ 
nessline. 

US  Sprint  has  been  training  its 
sales  force  to  offer  Fonline  800 
and  has  actually  made  the  service 
available  for  beta  testing  in  se¬ 
lected  parts  of  the  country. 

In  June,  US  Sprint  introduced 
its  Ultra  800  offering  for  custom- 


Openline  800-like 
feature  will  likely  be 
offered  as  part  of 
Fonline  800. 

AAA 


ers  that  spend  more  than  $6,000 
a  month. 

“We  now  offer  an  800  product 
to  meet  the  needs  of  any  size  busi¬ 
ness,”  said  David  Holland,  US 
Sprint  executive  vice-president  of 
sales  and  marketing. 

Installation  of  Fonline  800 
can  be  completed  within  five  to 
10  working  days,  US  Sprint  said. 
Users  will  be  charged  a  $  1 5-a- 
month  service  fee,  and  usage 


bring  a  sales  receipt  or  price  tick¬ 
et  along  with  the  item  being  re¬ 
turned.  This  receipt  or  ticket  con¬ 
tains  a  stock  keeping  unit  (SKU) 
number,  which  clerks  enter  on 
POS  terminals  and  transmit  via 
the  network  to  a  host  containing 
a  price  and  inventory'  file. 

The  SKU  helps  the  store  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  product  was 
purchased  there  and  updates  the 
inventory  record  for  that  item. 
While  a  receipt  determines  the 
actual  refund  due  a  customer,  a 
SKU  helps  the  store  determine  a 
refund  price  for  a  customer  with¬ 
out  a  receipt. 

If  there  are  no  SKUs  available, 
clerks  must  try  to  match  the  item 
being  returned  with  one  in  stock. 
This  is  typically  done  off-line, 
managers  said. 

To  reduce  POS  transactions  on 
Dec.  26,  Bullock’s  abandons  its 
tw'O-stage  return  policy  in  its  32 
stores  throughout  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Arizona  and  Nevada.  Typi¬ 
cally,  customers  must  bring  an 
item  to  the  department  where  it 
w'as  purchased.  A  clerk  in  that  de¬ 
partment  takes  the  item  and  gives 
the  customer  a  credit  slip,  which 
is  turned  in  at  the  store  credit  of¬ 
fice  for  cash. 

This  approach  requires  two 


rates  will  be  structured  to  provide 
increasing  discounts  as  traffic  in¬ 
creases,  the  company  said. 

Both  US  Sprint  and  MCI  in¬ 
creasingly  are  looking  to  the  800 
service  market  for  new  revenue, 
according  to  Robert  Self,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York-based  re¬ 
search  firm  Market  Dynamics  and 
author  of  the  long-distance  rate 
guide  Long  Distance  for  Less. 

Self  said  the  carriers  will  have 
the  most  success  with  users  that 
either  do  not  have  800  services  or 
are  considering  additional  800 
numbers. 

He  said  it  is  difficult  for  a  user 
to  transfer  an  800  number  from 
one  carrier  to  another. 

According  to  the  US  Sprint 
spokesman,  the  800  market  is  es¬ 
timated  to  total  about  $5  billion 
in  1989  and  small-business  ser¬ 
vices  will  make  up  a  big  chunk  of 
that. 

The  small-to-midsize  business 
market  for  800  service  grew 
eightfold  last  year,  while  the  total 
800  market  grew  by  1 8%,  accord¬ 
ing  to  US  Sprint. 

“US  Sprint’s  Fonline  meets 
the  needs  of  the  fastest  growing 
segment  of  the  800  market,”  Hol¬ 
land  said. 

“This  is  the  hot  area  of  the 
market  right  now,”  Self  agreed. 
“[US  Sprint]  had  to  have  a  prod¬ 
uct  here. 

“There  is  no  reason  any  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  country  that  wants  an 
800  number  can’t  have  one,”  Self 
said.  “Small  [users]  are  able  to  do 
things  they  just  weren’t  able  to  do 
up  to  now.  It’s  a  fabulous  market¬ 
ing  tool.”  □ 


transactions.  The  first,  per¬ 
formed  in  the  department,  in¬ 
volves  collecting  merchandise  in¬ 
formation  used  to  update  inven¬ 
tory  records.  In  the  second 
transaction,  the  financial  data 
used  for  accounting  purposes  is 
obtained  at  the  credit  depart¬ 
ment.  The  two-stage  approach 
makes  it  easier  for  registers  to 
balance  at  the  end  of  a  day. 

“We  don’t  want  to  make  cus¬ 
tomers  do  that  with  the  volume  of 
returns  we  have  the  day  after 
Christmas,”  Hays  said.  So  Bull¬ 
ock’s  dedicates  terminals  in  each 
store  to  support  a  single  transac¬ 
tion  return  and  refund.  This  re¬ 
quires  modifications  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Amdahl  Corp.  mainframe 
software. 

Hays  said  Bullock’s  is  replac¬ 
ing  its  15-year-old  POS  network 
based  on  American  Regitel,  Inc. 
equipment  with  a  Fujitsu  Ameri¬ 
ca,  Inc.  7770-based  POS  net.  He 
said  the  store  began  testing  the 
Fujitsu  equipment,  which  sup¬ 
ports  single-transaction  returns 
without  host  software  modifica¬ 
tions,  in  one  of  its  largest  .stores 
Dec.  26. 

The  existing  American  Regi- 
tel-based  net  includes  terminals 
that  communicate  with  each 
store’s  IBM  Series/1  minicom¬ 
puter.  Those  Series/ Is  are  linked 
to  the  Amdahl  host  in  the  store’s 
Los  Angeles  data  center  via 
leased  lines  operating  at  4.8K 
( continued  on  page  36 ) 
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NEW  ORLEANS  —  A  collection 
company  here  has  established  a 
national  dial-up  network  that  its 
affiliates  use  to  pool  and  distrib¬ 
ute  information  on  debtors,  a 
strategy  that  is  increasing  the 
number  of  reclaimed  debts. 

About  30  independent  collec¬ 
tion  agencies  have  agreed  to 
swap  account  information  over 
Adams,  Baker  &  Doyle  Holding 
Co.’s  network. 

Debts  are  distributed  to  the 
agency  closest  to  the  debtor,  in¬ 
creasing  the  likelihood  they  will 
be  fulfilled,  according  to  Dennis 
Bain,  chief  executive  officer  at 
Adams,  Baker  &  Doyle. 

So  far,  the  strategy  has  in¬ 
creased  the  number  of  successful 
bill  collections  by  roughly  6%,  a 
hefty  increase  given  that  the  pre¬ 
vious  success  rate  was  about  29%, 
Bain  said. 

Debtors  typically  respond  to 
payment  requests  from  local 
companies  before  they  reply  to 
requests  from  distant  agencies 
because  the  local  firm  is  more 
likely  to  take  them  to  court,  Bain 
said.  In  addition,  a  local  agent 
can  visit  a  debtor  to  determine  if 
it  has  assets  that  can  be  seized  or 
if  the  collection  process  would  be 
fruitless. 

When  establishing  branches, 
Adams,  Baker  &  Doyle  looks  for  a 
company  that  dominates  the 
business  in  its  area  but  lacks  the 
means  to  collect  debts  outside  its 
territory,  Bain  said. 

Each  independent  agency  that 
signs  on  must  form  a  new  sepa¬ 
rate  company  under  the  Adams, 
Baker  &  Doyle  name.  This  gives 
the  company  nationwide  unifor¬ 
mity  and  facilitates  marketing. 
All  commercial  or  business-to- 
business  accounts  are  handled  by 
the  Adams,  Baker  &  Doyle  affili¬ 
ates,  while  the  retail  or  personal 
debt  side  of  the  business  is  kept  by 
the  original  agency,  Bain  said. 

In  each  Adams,  Baker  &  Doyle 
branch,  the  holding  company  in¬ 
stalls  an  IBM  Personal  System/2 
outfitted  with  a  special  collection 
agency  program  and  communica¬ 
tions  software,  according  to  W. 
Kellogg  Achenbach,  a  company 
vice-president  responsible  for 
network  operations. 

All  commercial  account  data  is 
entered  into  the  Personal  Sys¬ 
tem/2,  which  is  equipped  with  an 
internal  Hayes  Microcomputer 
Products,  Inc.  2,400  bit/sec  mo¬ 
dem,  Achenbach  said. 

At  night,  an  IBM  System/36 
minicomputer  in  the  holding 
company’s  headquarters  here 
polls  the  Personal  System/2s  and 
separates  debts  that  have  yet  to 
be  collected  from  those  in  pro¬ 
gress  and  those  that  have  been 
closed.  The  minicomputer  then 
routes  accounts  to  the  appropri¬ 
ate  agency  —  either  the  branch 


that  originally  posted  the  item  or 
the  branch  that  will  attempt  col¬ 
lection. 

The  debts  are  distributed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  first  three  digits  of 
the  debtor  company’s  zip  code, 
Achenbach  said.  In  the  morning, 
each  branch  operator  taps  into 
the  newly  updated  data  base. 

After  an  account  is  successful¬ 
ly  collected,  the  proceeds  are  di¬ 
vided  among  the  three  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  collection  process. 
The  branch  that  posted  the  debt 
and  the  branch  that  collected  it 
each  get  40%,  while  the  holding 
company  receives  the  remaining 
20%,  Achenbach  said. 

Besides  bettering  Adams,  Bak¬ 
er  &  Doyle’s  business,  the  net¬ 
work  has  enabled  each  branch  — 
many  of  which  were  strictly  retail 
collection  agencies  —  to  expand 
into  the  commercial  collection 
market,  creating  a  new  source  of 
revenue. 

For  a  monthly  fee  of  less  than 
$300,  which  covers  a  lease  on  the 
Personal  System/ 2  and  all  the 
software,  each  company  can  tell 
its  clients  that  it  will  have  an 
agent  knocking  on  the  debtor’s 
door  within  24  hours,  Achenbach 
said. 

Branch  operators  agreed  the 
network  helps  them  sell  their  ser¬ 
vice. 

“You  hate  to  promise  a  client 
something  and  not  be  able  to  de¬ 
liver,”  said  Ray  Robertson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  holding  company’s 
Chicago-area  branch  in  Wauke¬ 
gan,  Ill.  “Nowwe  can  deliver.” 

Robertson’s  office  helped  test 
the  system  when  it  became  the 
second  to  come  on-line  with  Ad¬ 
ams,  Baker&DoyleinJuneoflast 
year.  The  office  started  collecting 
debts  in  August,  he  said.  Although 
no  revenue  figures  are  available 
yet,  he  said  the  venture  has  been  a 
success. 

“From  the  business  stand¬ 
point  of  servicing  my  clients,  it’s 
extremely  successful,”  Robert- 
( continued  on  page  6 ) 


Corrections:  Due  to  in¬ 
correct  information  in  a  press 
release,  our  story  “Users,  car¬ 
riers  christen  first  undersea  fi¬ 
ber  cable”  (Dec.  19)  reported 
that  ITT  World  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.  is  a  partial  owner  of 
the  TAT-8  undersea  fiber-op¬ 
tic  cable.  A  former  unit  of  ITT, 
WorldCom  International  Pri¬ 
vate  Line  Services,  owns  8.2% 
of  the  cable.  WorldCom  is  now- 
owned  by  Tele-Columbus  AG, 
a  communications  provider 
based  in  Switzerland. 

Also,  the  names  of  Apple 
Computer,  Inc.  and  Corvus 
Systems,  Inc.  were  inadver¬ 
tently  switched  in  the  Industry 
Update  graphic  “LAN  spend¬ 
ing  trends”  (Dec.  19). 


Stores'  POS  nets  handle 
blizzard  of  gift  returns 

By  Jim  Brown 

New  Products  Editor 


bad  modems  from  AT&T 
they  had  fallen  off  the  truck.” 

—Cal  Tuggle,  President,  Atlanta  Datacom 
Authorized  AT&T  Reseller 


‘And  then,  as  luck  would 
have  it,  the  truck  backed  over 
them. 

I  guess  that’s  what  it  takes  to 
break  AT&T  DATAPHONE®  II 
modems.  Otherwise,  they  are  the 
most  reliable  I’ve  seen  and  as  a 
value  added  reseller,  I’ve  seen  a 
lot  of  them.  AT&T  doesn’t  cut 
corners.  Their  stuff  is  made  to 
work  and  work,  and  I’m  talking 
about  the  real  world  here.  I’ve 
seen  AT&T  modems  stacked  on 
the  floor  and  kicked  around,  but 
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I  never  got  complaints  about 
quality  or  reliability 

They  have  an  average  mean 
time  to  failure  rate  of  12  years. 
That  is  if  a  truck  doesn’t  hit  them. 
Not  to  mention  you’re  getting 
support  for  that  equipment  in 
maintenance,  troubleshooting, 
you  name  it. 

Hey  I  don’t  have  to  sell  AT&T 
data  communications  equip¬ 
ment.  As  aVAR,  I  can  sell  any 
company’s  equipment.  But  in  this 
business,  if  you  sell  a  product 


your  customers  aren’t  happy 
with, you’re  not  going  to  stay  in 
business  too  long.  So  I  only  sell 
AT&T  modems  and  data  service 
units.  And  business  has  been 
very  good  indeed.” 

For  more  information  about 
AT&T  DATAPHONE II  data  com¬ 
munications  equipment,  see 
your  AT&T  Account  Executive, 
your  authorized  AT&T  Reseller,  or 
call  1 800  247-1212,  ext.  764.  In 
Canada,  call  1800  387-6100. 


AT&T 

The  right  choice 


Harvard,  N.E.  Tel  connect 
E-nets  via  central  office 

Scheme  gives  school  reliable  1 0M  bit/sec  net. 

By  John  Cox 

Senior  Editor 


CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.  —  Har¬ 
vard  University  and  New  England 
Telephone  Co.  recently  conclud¬ 
ed  an  18-month  experiment  us¬ 
ing  a  central  office  switch  to  link 
dispersed  Ethernet  local  nets. 

The  metropolitan-area  net¬ 
work  trial  provided  a  reliable, 
1 OM  bit/sec  link  among  four  sites 
and  replaced  low-speed  leased 
lines.  The  network  increased  file 
transfer  speeds,  improved  the  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  electronic  mail  and 
gave  users  at  three  outlying  sites 
either  faster  or  first-time  access 
to  campus  network  resources,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Harvard  net  managers. 

“It  was  an  innovative  service 
[to  connect]  the  really  outlying 
areas,”  said  Charles  Maxson,  sys¬ 
tems  analyst  at  the  Harvard- 
Smithsonian  Center  for  Astro¬ 
physics,  one  of  the  metropolitan- 
area  network  sites.  “There  was 
no  other  way  to  do  that  at  the 
time  in  a  reasonably  priced  way.” 

The  sites  chosen  for  the  Har¬ 
vard  metropolitan  net  test  were 
the  Department  of  Psychology’s 
Computer  Based  Laboratory  on 
the  main  campus  in  Cambridge; 
the  nearby  Center  for  Astrophys¬ 
ics;  and  two  Boston  locations:  the 
Health  Sciences  Computing  Facil¬ 
ity  at  the  Harvard  School  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  and  the  Cardiac  Com¬ 
putation  Center  at  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital. 

Prior  to  the  metropolitan  net 
project,  these  outlying  locations 
used  low-speed  leased  telephone 
lines  to  access  the  main  campus 
net.  The  Cardiac  Computation 
Center  did  not  have  a  direct  link. 

The  telephone  lines  allowed 
restricted  file  transfers  and  slow 
store-and-forward  E-mail  mes¬ 
saging.  The  metro  net  pilot  prom¬ 
ised  the  ability  to  link  the  local 
nets  at  these  locations,  creating, 
in  effect,  one  large  local  network. 

New  England  Telephone  in¬ 
stalled  a  router  from  Proteon, 
Inc.  of  Westborough,  Mass.,  on 
the  Ethernet  at  each  site.  Each 
router,  running  specialized 
Transmission  Control  Protocol/ 
Internet  Protocol  routing  soft¬ 
ware,  was  outfitted  with  a  single¬ 
mode  fiber  cable  port  to  support 
fiber  that  New  England  Tele¬ 
phone  installed  for  the  project. 

The  routers  were  supported  by 
three  different  central  office 
switches,  which  were  in  turn 
linked  by  fiber.  The  Cambridge 
central  office  was  the  network 
hub.  The  carrier’s  Facility  Mainte¬ 
nance  Administration  Center  in 
Boston  was  used  to  monitor  the 
metro  net  remotely. 

Because  the  metro  net  was  a 
trial  project  and  would  eventually 
be  dismantled,  it  was  not  used  for 
major  applications.  As  a  result, 
the  connection  was  used  mainly 
for  E-mail,  file  transfers  and  ac¬ 
cess  to  nationwide  networks  such 


as  Internet  —  a  group  of  nets 
linking  universities  and  defense 
and  scientific  research  facilities. 

The  Health  Sciences  Comput¬ 
ing  Facility  was  originally  linked 
to  the  main  campus  via  a  1,200 
bit/sec  leased  line.  The  facility  is 
a  heavy  user  of  the  E-mail  facility 
on  Internet.  But  the  mail  was 
slow  and  interactive  exchanges 
were  impossible,  said  Mohamed 
Ellozy,  senior  programmer/ana- 
lyst  at  the  facility. 

The  metropolitan  net  “gave  us 
instantaneous  mail  access  to  the 
outside  world,”  he  said. 

At  Massachusetts  General,  the 
metro-area  net  provided  the  Car¬ 
diac  Computation  Center’s  first- 
ever  connection  to  the  Internet 


gateway  at  Harvard.  The  result 
was  a  steady  rise  in  E-mail  traffic 
by  Massachusetts  General  users 
seeking  access  to  bulletin  boards 
and  research  data,  said  David 
Murphy,  a  Harvard  network  man¬ 
ager  stationed  at  the  hospital. 

Low-speed  phone  lines  are  the 
transmission  media  for  most  ex¬ 
isting  E-mail  systems  and  are  rel¬ 
atively  easy  to  install,  Murphy 
said,  but  a  high-bandwidth  metro 
net  offers  a  much  more  efficient 
means  of  data  sharing. 

Network  users,  with  proper 
authorization,  can  access  data 
anywhere  on  the  net  as  easily  as 
they  can  on  their  local  net.  Radio- 
graphic  imaging  data  stored  at 
one  site  can  be  accessed  by  and 
shared  with  multiple  sites  to  plan 
radiation  treatments,  an  ex¬ 
change  not  feasible  with  an  E- 
mail  connection,  he  said. 

Similarly,  the  metro  net’s  high 
bandwidth  allowed  the  Center  for 
Astrophysics  to  conduct  large  file 
transfers  and  extensive  system 
software  updates  much  faster 
than  before,  said  Maxson. 

One  drawback  was  that  the 
network  supported  only  TCP/IP 
networks,  a  problem  for  sites 
with  more  than  one  network  pro¬ 
tocol.  “You  had  to  communicate 
with  TCP/IP,”  said  Bradner.  “If 
you  had  it,  you  could  do  a  file 
transfer,  either  remotely  or  local¬ 
ly,  and  see  no  difference.” 

At  Massachusetts  General,  for 
example,  research  computers  are 
generally  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  VAXes  running  the  VMS  op¬ 
erating  system  and  DECnet  net¬ 
work  software.  These  machines 
could  not  use  the  metro-area  net 
to  access  VAXes  at  Harvard  unless 
the  hospital  bought  TCP/IP  soft¬ 
ware,  Murphy  said. 


With  the  metropolitan-area 
network  pilot  ending,  all  three  re¬ 
mote  sites  have  already  forged 
replacement  connections  or  are 
in  the  process  of  doing  so.  The 
Center  for  Astrophysics  now  has 
a  fiber  link  to  the  campus.  The 
Health  Sciences  Computing  Facil¬ 
ity  is  using  half  of  a  T-l  connec¬ 
tion.  Massachusetts  General  has 
just  completed  installing  a  pri¬ 
vate  microwave  connection  that 
will  support  both  DECnet  and 
TCP/IP  and  other  protocols. 

RBHC  plans 

The  regional  Bell  holding 
companies  are  initially  position¬ 
ing  metro-area  nets,  which  will  be 
built  using  high-speed  switches 
and  fiber  connections,  as  away  of 
linking  local  networks  at  differ¬ 
ent  customer  sites. 

The  metro  net  concept  could 
potentially  lead  to  local  network- 
to-local  network  connections  be¬ 
ing  made  like  voice  connections, 
according  to  Scott  Bradner,  tech¬ 


nical  associate  at  the  Computer 
Based  Laboratory.  But  the  carri¬ 
ers,  at  least  for  now,  seem  to  be 
talking  about  metro  nets  as  a  cus¬ 
tom  networking  service  offered 
privately  to  individual  companies 
or  institutions,  he  said. 

Even  that  service  may  not  ma¬ 
terialize  unless  the  carriers  can 
figure  out  howto  make  it  compet¬ 
itive  with  microwave,  according 
to  Murphy.  A  point-to-point  pri¬ 
vate  microwave  link  costs  about 
$50,000,  which  is  economical 
when  compared  with  monthly 
T-l  fees  or  the  likely  cost  of  high- 
bandwidth  metro  nets.  “How 
they’ll  cost-justify  it  to  make  it 
competitive  with  microwave  is 
beyond  me,”  he  said.  “I  don’t  see 
how  they  can  do  it.”G! 


BOXBOROUGH,  Mass.  —  The 
IEEE  802.3  Ethernet  committee 
recently  established  a  study 
group  to  look  into  developing 
standards  for  hub  management 
products. 

Two  vendors,  Interlan,  Inc. 
and  BICC  Data  Networks,  Inc., 
had  been  lobbying  for  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Electrical  and  Electronics 
Engineers  to  set  up  such  a  stan¬ 
dards  task  force. 

The  group,  which  will  hold  its 
first  meeting  in  Orlando,  Fla., 
from  Feb.  1  to  3,  will  look  into  de¬ 
veloping  a  standard  for  network 
hub  devices.  These  devices  in¬ 
clude  active  star  hubs,  multiport 
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continued  from  page  1 
ment  applications  with  a  Sun  Mi¬ 
crosystems,  Inc.  Unix  worksta¬ 
tion  or,  in  larger  networks,  with  a 
networked  Sun  server  with  more 
memory  and  greater  processing 
power. 

Management  applications 

The  Sun  workstation  incorpo¬ 
rates  Sybase,  Inc.’s  relational 
data  base  management  system, 
which  is  used  to  maintain  data  im¬ 
ported  by  the  various  net  man¬ 
agement  applications. 

These  applications  were  de¬ 
veloped  by  MDNS  to  manage  its 
Tymnet  public  packet  network. 
The  applications  support  func¬ 
tions  such  as  network  monitoring 
and  control,  accounting,  perfor¬ 
mance  and  utilization,  automated 
trouble  ticket  reporting,  configu¬ 
ration  management  and  plan¬ 
ning,  Curtis  said. 

Today,  MDNS  customers  with 
private  X.25  packet  networks  can 
only  access  management  data 
about  switch  nodes. 

The  new  system  will  enable 
managers  to  access  information 
about  switch  components  as  well 
as  systems  attached  to  the  node 
and  network  software. 

Windowing  software  and  a 
system  of  menus  and  graphics 
will  be  used  to  display  data  in 
easy-to-read  form,  he  said.  The 
data  base  will  enable  network  op¬ 
erators  to  call  up  an  array  of  stan¬ 
dard  reports  or  use  a  query  facili¬ 
ty  to  create  ad  hoc  reports. 

Shortlist  of  suppliers 

Because  MDNS  private  net¬ 
works  typically  incorporate 
third-party  products  such  as  mo¬ 
dems,  the  company  will  integrate 
the  proprietary  network  manage¬ 
ment  systems  of  a  shortlist  of  rec¬ 
ommended  suppliers,  Curtis  ex¬ 
plained. 

If  a  customer  decides  to  go 
with  a  different  third-party  sup¬ 
plier,  the  MDNS  management  sys¬ 
tem  will  supply  what  Curtis  called 
a  “reach-through”  capability.  An 


repeaters  and  wiring  concentra¬ 
tors. 

“As  these  devices  have  grown 
in  popularity,  the  variations  on 
their  implementations  have  also 
grown  commensurately,”  said 
Joseph  Skorupa,  director  of  prod¬ 
uct  planning  at  Interlan.  “The  re¬ 
sult  is  a  lot  of  confusion  in  the  in¬ 
dustry.” 

Skorupa  will  chair  the  study 
group  and  intends  to  propose  a 
management  performance  speci¬ 
fication  that  follows  IEEE  guide¬ 
lines.  He  could  not  say  when  the 
group  will  propose  such  a  specifi¬ 
cation. 

For  further  information,  con¬ 
tact  Skorupa  at  Interlan  at  (6 17) 
263-9929.  D 
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IEEE  sets  up  study  group 
for  hub  mgmt.  standards 

By  Laura  DiDio 

Senior  Editor 


operator  at  the  MDNS  worksta¬ 
tion  will  be  able  to  call  up  a  win¬ 
dow  that  will  access  the  other 
vendor’s  management  system. 
That  system  can  then  be  viewed 
by  the  operator  as  if  he  were  us¬ 
ing  that  vendor’s  own  display,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Curtis. 

Interface  to  NetView 

The  new  system  will  incorpo¬ 
rate  MDNS’  TymView  product,  an 
interface  to  IBM’s  NetView/PC,  to 
pass  alarm  and  status  informa¬ 
tion  to  a  host  NetView  program, 
Curtis  said. 

The  new  management  system 
will  be  available  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  Johnson  said  the  company 
announced  the  product  now  so 
customers  and  prospects  could 
begin  to  plan  future  network 
changes  with  its  capabilities  in 
mind. 

Public,  private  links 

Field  tests  will  start  by  the  end 
of  March.  The  system  can  be  used 
in  existing  as  well  as  new  MDNS 
networks,  even  if  the  nets  include 
both  public  and  private  connec¬ 
tions. 

Pricing  is  uncertain,  but  a 
company  spokeswoman  said  the 
integrated  management  system 
typically  would  be  10%  to  20%  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  network. 

MDNS  is  located  at  2560  N. 
First  St.,  P.O.  Box  49019,  San 
Jose,  Calif.  95161;  or  call  (408) 
446-6000.  □ 


Network  helps 
bill  collectors 

continued  from  page  3 
son  said.  “Our  recovery  rate  on 
the  commercial  side  runs  around 
40%,  which  is  extremely  high.” 

Paul  Hartman,  the  director  of 
the  Hagerstown,  Md.,  branch, 
said  Adams,  Baker  &  Doyle  not 
only  gave  him  the  opportunity  to 
expand  into  commercial  collec¬ 
tions  but  also  helped  his  retail 
business. 

Some  of  his  commercial  cli¬ 
ents  have  come  to  Hartman  to 
collect  debts  from  individuals  in 
the  Hagerstown  area,  which  he 
does  through  his  retail  collection 
company,  Valley  Credit  Service, 
Inc. 

Expansion  plans 

Achenbach  and  Bain  said  they 
plan  to  add  more  offices  until 
they  can  blanket  the  country. 
Currently,  the  company  covers 
about  80%  of  the  territory  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  plus  most  of 
Texas,  Kansas,  Arkansas  and  Lou¬ 
isiana,  he  said. 

Another  14  offices  should  be 
on-line  by  February,  and  a  total  of 
50  are  expected  by  the  end  of  the 
first  quarter  of  1989,  Bain  said. 
He  estimated  it  would  take  be¬ 
tween  90  and  1 20  offices  to  cover 
the  country. 

“When  there’s  enough  net¬ 
work  offices  across  the  country, 
and  maybe  internationally,  it’s 
going  to  be  the  IBM  or  the  Gener¬ 
al  Motors  of  the  commercial  col¬ 
lection  business,”  said  Robert¬ 
son.  D 
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I  he  price  cap  plan 
“is  too  important  a 
matter  to  flounder, 
and  time  is  too 
precious  to  squander, 
so  let’s  vote  on  it  once 
and  for  all.” 

John  Clendenin 

Chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer 
BellSouth  Corp. 

Atlanta 


eople  & 
Positions 

C&P  Telephone  Compa¬ 
nies  recently  appointed  C. 
Hyde  Tucker  vice-president 
and  chief  operating  officer. 
Tucker  succeeds  Walter 
Daron,  who  is  retiring,  the 
company  said. 

Tucker  most  recently  was  a 
vice-president  of  Bell  Atlantic 
Corp.,  the  parent  company  of 
C&P  Telephone.  In  his  new  po¬ 
sition,  Tucker  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  planning,  engi¬ 
neering,  maintenance  and 
modernization  of  the  telecom¬ 
munications  network  in  C&P 
Telephone’s  operating  areas, 
which  include  Maryland,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  West  Virginia  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

Infonet,  a  jointly  owned 
venture  of  Computer  Sciences 
Corp.  and  several  post,  tele¬ 
graph  and  telephone  adminis¬ 
trations  in  Europe,  recently 
expanded  its  international 
management  team. 

Infonet,  an  El  Segundo, 
Calif. -based  international 
data  communications  network 
provider,  appointed  Michael 
Timmins  vice-president  of 
international  operations  and 
Tom  Whidden  director  of 
European  operations. 

Timmins,  previously  direc¬ 
tor  of  European  operations, 
will  assume  the  added  respon¬ 
sibility  of  international  busi¬ 
ness  development. 

Whidden  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  company’s  interna¬ 
tional  value-added  network 
services.  He  will  coordinate 
communications  between  In- 
fonet’s  network  operations, 
European  offices  and  the 
FITs.  Previously,  Whidden 
was  director  of  net  services.  □ 


Retix  buys  TSL,  prepares 
for  1992  European  mart 

OSI  software  vendor  acquires  switch  maker. 


By  Laura  DiDio 

Senior  Editor 


Top  U.S.  PBX  market  players 


Lines  shipped  (thousands)  Percentage  of 

growth 

Second-tier  vendors  include  NEC  Corp.,  Mitel,  Inc.,  Siemens  Corp-  and  Fujitsu 
GTE  Business  Systems,  Inc. 
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IBM/Siemens  pact 
may  aid  PBX  rivals 

Users,  confused  by  instability  of  Rolm,  could 
be  swayed  by  firms  such  as  AT&T,  Northern  Tel. 

By  Bob  Brown 

Senior  Writer 


SANTA  MONICA,  Calif.  —  In  a 
move  to  strengthen  its  presence 
in  the  European  market  and 
broaden  its  internetwork  product 
portfolio,  Retix  recently  acquired 
TSL  Communications  of  Guilford, 
England. 

The  acquisition  appears  to  be 
a  synergistic  match  for  both  firms 
and  will  give  Retix  a  presence  in 
the  1992  European  open  market. 
By  that  time,  all  trade  barriers  be¬ 
tween  European  Common  Market 
countries  will  be  removed,  open¬ 
ing  up  the  market  for  Retix. 

Financial  terms  of  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  were  not  disclosed. 

Retix,  founded  in  1985  and 
headquartered  here,  has  annual 
revenue  of  about  $19  million. 
Retix  makes  Open  Systems  Inter¬ 
connection  software  products 
and  local  net  Ethernet  bridges. 
TSL  Communications,  with  45 
employees  and  yearly  sales  of 
about  $6  million,  markets  X.25 
wide-area  network  packet  switch¬ 
es,  Transmission  Control  Proto¬ 
col/Internet  Protocol  servers 


and  local  net  bridges. 

TSL  Communications  will  be 
renamed  Retix  Systems  and  will 
function  as  an  autonomous  busi¬ 
ness  unit,  according  to  Andy  De 
Mari,  Retix  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer. 

The  two  companies  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  acquisition 
as  early  as  January  1988.  At  that 
time,  Retix  and  TSL  Communica¬ 
tions  began  jointly  planning  and 
developing  the  RetixGate  2000 
Series  local  net  bridges  and  TSL 
Communications  remote  bridges 
equipped  with  OSI  network  man¬ 
agement  features.  Those  prod¬ 
ucts  are  slated  to  ship  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year,  according  to 
a  Retix  spokesman. 

The  spokesman  also  said  that 
Paul  Whitehouse,  who  served  as 
managing  director  of  TSL  Com¬ 
munications,  will  retain  that  title 
at  the  newly  named  company. 

Retix  Systems  will  coordinate 
its  activities  with  those  of  Retix 
Ireland,  an  OSI  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  center  in  Dublin,  as 
well  as  with  Retix’s  European 
sales  and  support  offices.  □ 


SANTA  CLARA,  Calif.  —  The 
recent  teaming  of  IBM  and  Sie¬ 
mens  AG  opens  a  window  of  op¬ 
portunity  for  other  firms  in  the 
crowded  and  highly  competitive 
private  branch  exchange  market, 
according  to  vendors  and  ana¬ 
lysts. 

Confusion  over  IBM/Siemens’ 
strategy  in  the  short  term  may 
force  Rolm  PBX  and  voice  mail 
users  to  look  to  other  vendors  for 
products,  they  said. 

But  PBX  makers  may  face 
problems  three  to  five  years 
down  the  road  if  IBM  and  Siemens 
can  successfully  merge  their 
overlapping  products  and  distri¬ 
bution  channels.  With  Siemens’ 
impressive  PBX  technology  and 
IBM’s  large  U.S.  customer  base, 
the  two  companies  could  be 
stronger  together  than  they  are 
separately,  analysts  said. 

“It’s  a  wait-and-see  situa¬ 
tion,”  said  Dick  Kuehn,  president 
of  RAK  Associates,  a  Cleveland- 
based  communications  consult¬ 
ing  firm.  “Rolm  has  good  prod¬ 
ucts  and  knowledgeable  people. 
Siemens  should  be  able  to  main¬ 
tain  Rolm’s  market  share.” 

But,  Kuehn  said,  “AT&T  and 
Northern  Telecom  salesmen 
can’t  sell  anything  if  they  can’t 
sell  the  instability  of  Rolm.” 

Last  month,  IBM  said  it  will 
sell  its  Rolm  product  develop¬ 
ment  and  manufacturing  facili¬ 
ties  to  Siemens,  which  created  a 
new  unit  called  Rolm  Systems, 
Inc.  to  oversee  those  operations 
(“IBM,  Siemens  carve  up  Rolm 
operations,”  NW,  Dec.  19)- 

IBM  and  Siemens  will  share 
marketing  and  service  responsi¬ 
bilities  for  Rolm  Systems  equip¬ 
ment  through  a  new  joint  venture 
named  Rolm.  This  group  will  also 
provide  support  for  current  Rolm 
customers. 


A  spokeswoman  for  AT&T,  the 
top  vendor  in  the  U.S.  PBX  mar¬ 
ket,  predicted  it  “is  going  to  take 
IBM  and  Siemens  some  time  to 
sort  out  their  products  and  define 
a  migration  strategy  for  users.” 
This  spells  good  news  for  AT&T, 
she  said,  adding,  “A  confused 
Rolm  customer  is  a  great  AT&T 
prospect.” 

Northern  Telecom  declined 
extensive  comment  on  the  IBM/ 
Siemens  agreement,  but  a  compa¬ 
ny  spokesman  did  say,  “Wise  cus¬ 
tomers  will  always  look  to  alter- 


“A 

L  \.  confused  Rolm 
customer  is  a  great 
AT&T  prospect,”  said  an 
AT&T  spokeswoman. 

▲  ▲A 


natives  when  something  like  this 
happens.” 

David  Weinstein,  director  of 
marketing  at  Centigram  Corp.,  a 
San  Jose,  Calif. -based  voice  mail 
company,  said  that  given  the 
competitiveness  of  the  PBX  mar¬ 
ket,  the  IBM/Siemens  agreement 
“has  clearly  got  to  be  enough  to 
swing  some  users  toward  other 
vendors.” 

Down  the  road 

In  the  future,  Siemens  may 
add  long-awaited  Integrated  Ser¬ 
vices  Digital  Network  capabilities 
to  Rolm  switches,  as  the  giant 
West  German  telecommunica¬ 
tions  firm  has  done  in  Europe 
with  its  line  of  Hicom  switches, 
analysts  said. 

“1  think  IBM  thought  this  out 
pretty  carefully,”  said  Frank  Mur- 
(continued  on  page  8) 
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GTE  Telecom,  a  subsidiary  of  Stamford,  Conn. -based  GTE 
Corp.,  recently  said  it  is  tuning  up  to  provide  telecommunica¬ 
tions  services  for  Super  Bowl  XXIII,  which  will  be  held  on  Jan. 
22  in  Miami.  This  year’s  Super  Bowl  will  be  the  fifth  straight 
that  GTE  Telecom  has  handled. 

GTE  Telecom  will  provide  its  SportsLink  telecommunications 
system  at  the  stadium.  GTE  Telecom  technicians  will  install 
more  than  500  telephones,  five  switching  consoles  and  10  miles 
of  cable  throughout  the  stadium,  as  well  as  at  five  hotels  and 
other  sites  in  south  Florida. 

US  Sprint  Communications  Co.,  a  subcontractor,  will 
provide  a  fiber-optic  data  link  from  the  Miami  hotel  where 
National  Football  League  officials  will  stay  to  the  league  office 
in  New  York. 

Fujitsu  Imaging  Systems  of  America,  Inc.  recently 
entered  into  a  cooperative  sales  and  marketing  agreement  with 
MCI  Communications  Corp.  Fujitsu  Imaging  Systems  has 
agreed  to  introduce  its  new  facsimile  machine  customers  to  the 
benefits  of  MCI’s  new  MCI  Fax  service,  which  allows  customers 
to  send  facsimiles  via  electronic  mail  or  telex. 

Fujitsu  Imaging  Systems,  which  is  based  in  Danbury,  Conn., 
sells  the  dex  line  of  facsimile  machines. 

Financial  terms  of  the  agreement  were  not  disclosed. 

Bell  Atlantic  International,  Inc.,  in  a  systems  integration 
agreement  with  IBM  New  Zealand,  will  work  to  implement  a 
computerized  directory  assistance  system  for  Telecom  Corp. 
of  New  Zealand.  Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  IBM  New 
Zealand  will  provide  the  New  Zealand  telecommunications 
company  with  its  Information  Service  System,  while  Bell 
Atlantic  International  will  install  and  support  the  system,  and 
provide  training  for  directory  service  operators. 

The  directory  assistance  system  is  designed  to  give  telephone 
users  a  fast,  up-to-date  and  accurate  New  Zealand  directory 

(continued  on  page  8) 
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continued  from  page  7 

awski,  president  of  FTM  Consult¬ 
ing  in  New  Hyde  Park,  N.Y.  “IBM 
will  still  be  a  partner  in  new  de¬ 
velopments.  I  think  Rolm  cus¬ 
tomers  will  still  have  IBM  behind 
them.” 

But  ISDN  integration  is  unlike¬ 
ly  considering  the  different  archi¬ 
tecture  of  Siemens  and  Rolm 
switches,  according  to  David 
Bearden,  division  manager  for 
premises  product  marketing 
within  the  Communications  Sys¬ 
tems  Division  at  AT&T  in  Bridge- 
water,  N.J. 

“I’m  not  sure  the  announce¬ 
ment  furthers  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  ISDN  into  Rolm  switches,” 
Bearden  said.  AT&T  announced 
ISDN  capabilities  for  its  System 
85  switch  in  February  1987,  he 
said. 

Trouble  for  NEC 

The  IBM/Siemens  agreement 
could  spell  trouble  for  NEC  Amer¬ 
ica,  Inc.,  which  relies  on  Tel  Plus 
Communications,  Inc.,  a  Siemens 
Corp.  subsidiary,  to  distribute 
many  of  its  switches  in  the  U.S. 
NEC’s  general  distribution  agree¬ 
ment  with  Tel  Plus  runs  until 
March  31,  1990,  and  many  ob¬ 
servers  doubt  that  the  contract 
will  be  renewed. 

“[Siemens]  had  given  us  ad¬ 
vance  warning  of  what  they  want¬ 
ed  to  do,”  said  Tony  DiMaso,  na¬ 
tional  distribution  director  for 
NEC  America.  “[Our  first  reaction 
was]  ‘What  does  that  mean  for 
us?’  It's  not  something  we  want  to 
see,  but  it’s  not  something  that 
will  turn  us  upside  down.” 

Tel  Plus  is  one  of  NEC’s  top 
five  distributors.  The  switch  mak¬ 
er’s  products  are  also  distributed 
through  Universal  Communica¬ 
tions  Systems,  GTE  Corp.  and  five 
regional  Bell  holding  companies. 
About  98%  of  NEC’s  PBX  sales  are 
conducted  through  distributors, 
and  the  rest,  mostly  in  California 


t  may  aid  rivals 

and  Nevada,  are  direct. 

“[Tel  Plus]  will  be  our  flagship 
distributor  for  the  foreseeable  fu¬ 
ture,”  Dimaso  said. 

Because  of  confusion  over  the 
IBM/Siemens  agreement,  some 
Rolm  PBX  customers  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  look  to  vendors  other  than 
Rolm  for  voice  mail  products, 
too,  analysts  said. 

“The  worst  situation  in  acqui¬ 
sitions  is  always  people  not 
knowing  what  is  going  on,”  Cen¬ 
tigram’s  Weinstein  said. 

“By  and  large,  the  impact  of 
the  IBM/Siemens  deal  will  be 
minimal  on  the  voice  mail  mar¬ 
ket,”  he  said.  “The  only  possible 
impact  is  that  in  the  near  term, 
people  with  Rolm  switches  will 
more  seriously  consider  vepdors 
other  than  Rolm  for  voice  mail  or 
other  peripheral  products.” 

Pat  Howard,  president  of  VMX, 
Inc.,  the  San  Jose,  Calif. -based 
voice  mail  company  that  acquired 
OPCOM  late  last  year,  agreed 
with  Weinstein  that  there  can  be 
little  negative  impact  from  the 
IBM/Siemens  agreement  as  far  as 
his  company  is  concerned. 

The  agreement  gives  Siemens 
a  stronger  U.S.  presence  via  the 
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service  by  providing  operators 
with  on-line  terminal  access  to  di¬ 
rectory  information. 

Bell  Atlantic  International  is  a 
subsidiary  of  Bell  Atlantic  Corp., 
the  Philadelphia-based  regional 
Bell  holding  company.  IBM  New 
Zealand  is  a  subsidiary  of  IBM. 

Plessey-Telenet,  B.V.,  the 
Dutch  subsidiary  of  Plessey-Te¬ 
lenet,  Ltd.,  recently  was  award¬ 
ed  a  contract  to  install  the  first 
phase  of  a  national  data  net  for 
the  Dutch  police.  The  initial  value 


installed  Rolm  base  and  could  in¬ 
crease  sales  of  Siemens  switches 
here.  That  could  mean  increased 
sales  of  VMX  products  that  work 
with  Siemens  switches,  Howard 
said. 

The  agreement  could  also  in¬ 
crease  the  popularity  of  Siemens 
switches  in  Europe,  where  IBM 
will  also  market  them. 

The  only  problem  Howard 
foresees  is  the  further  slowdown 
of  a  PBX  market  that  already  is 
expected  to  stay  flat  over  the  next 
two  years,  according  to  a  recent 
report  by  the  North  American 
Telecommunications  Association 
(“Datacom  sales  predicted  to 
carry  net  equipment  mart,”  NW, 
Dec.  12). 

The  IBM/Siemens  announce¬ 
ment  will  have  little  impact  on 
most  voice  mail  vendors,  agreed 
Kuehn  of  RAK  Associates.  ButOc- 
tel  Communications  Corp.  could 
be  faced  with  a  problem  if  Tel 
Plus,  which  distributes  its  voice 
mail  products,  is  folded  into  the 
newly  formed  Rolm  marketing 
group,  Kuehn  said.  Like  NEC,  Oc- 
tel  could  be  dumped  by  Tel  Plus, 
especially  since  a  new  version  of 
Rolm  PhoneMail  is  expected  to  be 
introduced  sometime  this  year  at 
a  far  more  competitive  price  than 
previous  versions,  Kuehn  said.  D 


of  the  contract  is  $3-7  million. 

The  network,  which  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  operational  early  this 
year,  will  be  installed  in  two  ma¬ 
jor  phases.  The  first  phase  calls 
for  installing  the  network  back¬ 
bone,  and  the  second  phase  con¬ 
cerns  connecting  the  network  to 
all  23  police  regions  in  the  Neth¬ 
erlands  as  well  as  the  600  offices 
they  cover.  Phase  2  is  expected  to 
take  three  years  to  implement. 

The  network  is  expected  to  im¬ 
prove  police  efficiency. 

Plessey-Telenet,  Ltd.  is  a  UK- 
based  joint  venture  of  Telenet 
Communications  Corp.  and  Ples- 
sey  Co.  pic.  □ 


Computer  scientists  warn 
against  ISDN  ‘police  state’ 

Researchers  say  technology  disregards  people. 

International  News  Service 


HAMBURG,  West  Germany  — 
Computer  researchers  meeting 
here  recently  warned  that  imple¬ 
mentation  of  Integrated  Services 
Digital  Network  could  represent  a 
step  toward  an  “Orwellian  police 
state.” 

About  450  specialists,  gath¬ 
ered  for  a  three-day  meeting  of 
the  Computer  Scientists’  Forum 
for  Peace  and  Social  Responsibil¬ 
ity,  expressed  concern  that  public 
issues  are  largely  ignored  when 
technology  is  implemented. 

They  singled  out  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  ISDN  as  one  example,  ar¬ 
guing  that  the  public  should  be  in¬ 
formed  of  the  technical  require¬ 
ments  for  ISDN  and  its  conse¬ 
quences. 

According  to  the  group,  creat¬ 


ing  technology  oriented  to  hu¬ 
man  needs  requires  changes  in 
thinking,  in  research  and  devel¬ 
opment,  and  in  the  production 
and  application  of  information 
technologies.  The  meeting  was 
chaired  by  computer  scientist  Jo¬ 
seph  Weizenbaum. 

Eliminating  jobs 

The  major  criticism  of  the 
computer  scientists  centered  on 
ISDN  as  an  economic  weapon 
that,  by  increasing  efficiency, 
could  be  used  to  wipe  out  jobs. 
“With  ISDN,”  the  forum  conclud¬ 
ed,  “a  crucial  prerequisite  for  the 
Orwellian  police  state  has  been 
created.” 

Attendees  criticized  the  lack  of 
social  consensus  surrounding 
West  Germany’s  nascent  country¬ 


wide  ISDN  network.  Although  it 
will  affect  almost  everyone  living 
in  West  Germany,  planning  and 
development  of  the  network  has 
happened  without  the  involve¬ 
ment  of  state  governments  or  the 
national  parliament,  they  said. 

The  association  said  it  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  inform  the  public  of  its 
conclusions  and  seek  an  alterna¬ 
tive  to  ISDN. 

World  under  a  microscope 

For  three  days,  the  scientists 
put  the  world  under  a  micro¬ 
scope,  taking  part  in  a  total  of  1 1 
workshops  with  titles  such  as 
“New  Forms  of  Work  Organiza¬ 
tion  and  Work  Division,”  “Isola¬ 
tion  of  Information  Science  Engi¬ 
neers”  and  “Computer  Science  in 
Schools.”  They  also  analyzed  the 
dangers  of  the  misuse  of  informa¬ 
tion  technology. 

Other  issues  discussed  at  the 
convention  were  the  interweav¬ 
ing  of  military  and  civilian  inter¬ 
ests  in  R&D,  and  production  and 
its  effect  on  the  function  and 
quality  of  products.  □ 
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A  customer  cashes  in  at  a  First  National  Bank  mobile  ATM  built  into 
the  side  of  a  recreational  vehicle. 


Bank  switches 
to  microwave 

continued  from  page  2 
and  plugging  in  the  microwave 
set.  For  security  purposes,  the  mi¬ 
crowave  transmissions  will  be  en¬ 
crypted. 

The  central  microwave  trans¬ 
mitter  is  located  on  top  of  the 
bank’s  headquarters.  A  repeater 
on  a  neighboring  18-story  build¬ 
ing  can  transmit  up  to  20  miles  in 
any  direction,  Joyner  said.  The 
bank  has  a  spare  central  transmit¬ 
ter  that  can  be  hooked  up  at  a 
backup  site  in  the  event  of  a  disas¬ 
ter. 

Lobbying  efforts 

First  National  is  lobbying  the 
FCC  to  approve  two  frequencies 
to  support  future  ATM  network 
capacity,  Joyner  said.  Eventually, 
the  bank  would  also  like  to  use 
microwave  to  support  data  com¬ 
munications  to  its  branches,  but  it 
would  need  still  more  frequen¬ 
cies,  he  added. 

The  bank  might  have  opted  to 
use  microwave  in  its  ATM  net¬ 
work  sooner  but  the  technology 
has  only  begun  to  mature  in  the 
past  year,  Joyner  said. 

Although  still  not  common, 
according  to  Alan  Walker,  direc¬ 
tor  of  government  and  industrial 
relations  at  Farinon,  an  increas- 
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An  increasing  number 
of  banks  are  beginning 
to  use  microwave  to 
support  ATMs. 

AAA 


ing  number  of  banks  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  use  microwave  to  support 
ATMs.  The  FCC  is  considering 
loosening  the  restrictions  on  the 
radio  frequencies  needed  to  op¬ 
erate  such  networks,  he  said. 

The  frequencies  that  First  Na¬ 
tional  wants  to  use  have  been 
used  almost  exclusively  by  power 
companies  to  date  and  are  not 
available  in  many  major  cities, 
Walker  added. 

While  Farinon  said  other  cus¬ 


tomers  have  tied  ATMs  into  their 
networks  using  microwave,  the 
New  Mexico  bank  is  the  first  to  do 
so  with  a  mobile  money  machine. 

The  roving  ATM  sports  a  12- 
foot-high  mast  antenna  that  as¬ 
sures  clear  signal  transmission 
and  reception. 

The  mobile  ATM  was  used  last 
fall  at  the  Albuquerque  Interna¬ 
tional  Balloon  Fiesta,  an  event  at 
which  an  estimated  2,000  specta¬ 
tors  were  limited  largely  to  cash- 
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X  he  mobile  ATM  is 
a  very  visible  advertising 
vehicle,”  said  the  First 
National  Bank’s  Joyner. 
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only  purchases  from  the  nearly 
200  vendors  of  food  and  souvenir 
items  on  hand. 

The  bank  is  trying  to  get  exclu¬ 
sive  rights  to  provide  ATM  ser¬ 
vices  at  several  events,  including 
rodeos  and  fairs.  Because  First 
National  Bank  belongs  to  several 
ATM  networks,  including  Cirrus, 
the  mobile  ATM  can  be  accessed 
by  a  large  number  of  consumers. 

“The  mobile  ATM  is  a  very  vis¬ 
ible  advertising  vehicle,”  Joyner 
said.  “I  could  see  other  banks  fol¬ 
lowing  us.” 

To  help  prevent  theft,  a  mo¬ 
bile  telephone  has  been  installed 
in  the  vehicle  so  the  driver  can 
call  for  help.  Tampering  with  the 
ATM  triggers  alarms  and  disables 
the  vehicle. 

While  red  tape  slowed  down 
the  process  of  obtaining  an  FCC 
license  to  bring  the  mobile  ATM 
to  shopping  malls  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  holiday  season,  the  bank 
hopes  to  be  ready  to  serve  cash- 
hungry  Christmas  shoppers  in 
1989. 

Customers,  however,  cannot 
flag  down  First  National  Bank’s 
recreational  vehicle  on  any  street 
corner  for  quick  cash.  The  vehicle 
is  driven  to  a  single,  prearranged 
site,  where  it  is  then  loaded  with 
cash  by  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  agents, 
and  it  is  unloaded  prior  to  leaving 
that  spot.  □ 
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JL  iber-optic 
cable  is  subject  to 
‘backhoe  fade.’  ” 

David  Link 

Vice-president  of 
network  engineering 
MCI  Communications  Corp. 

McLean,  Va. 
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Illinois  Bell  Telephone 

Co.  recently  submitted  a  pric¬ 
ing  proposal  to  the  Illinois 
Commerce  Commission  (ICC) 
that  would  lower  monthly 
telephone  bills  for  business 
customers  and  slightly  in¬ 
crease  monthly  bills  for  resi¬ 
dential  customers. 

Illinois  Bell  proposed  to  re¬ 
duce  rates  annually  by  about 
$35  million.  The  planned 
changes  reflect  savings  ac¬ 
crued  by  Illinois  Bell  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1 986,  as  well  as  other  expense 
and  revenue  changes. 

In  addition,  the  carrier  pro¬ 
posed  a  change  in  its  allowa¬ 
ble  rate  of  return,  currently 
15.85%.  Under  its  proposal, 
Illinois  Bell  would  be  allowed 
greater  profits  but  would 
evenly  share  any  earnings 
above  1 5%  with  customers. 

Illinois  Bell  would  also 
agree  not  to  seek  an  increase 
in  basic  service  rates  before 
1992  unless  earnings  fell  be¬ 
low  13%. 

The  proposal  also  calls  for: 

■  Business  customers  to  re¬ 
ceive  volume  discounts  up  to 
50%,  which  more  than  dou¬ 
bles  the  current  23%  maxi¬ 
mum  discounts. 

■  Monthly  access-line  charges 
for  residential  customers  in 
northeastern  Illinois,  except 
in  downtown  Chicago,  to  in¬ 
crease  by  $  1 .03.  The  proposal 
calls  for  monthly  access 
charges  for  residential  cus¬ 
tomers  in  the  rest  of  the  state 
to  increase  by  $3  over  the  next 
three  years. 

■  Price  reductions  of  up  to 
40%  for  northeastern  Illinois 
customers  who  make  calls 
more  than  40  miles  away  to 
communities  served  by  Illi¬ 
nois  Bell. 

■  Calls  made  on  Saturdays  to 
be  discounted  33%-  A  separate 
proposal  before  the  ICC  would 
extend  similar  discounts  to 
calls  made  on  Sundays.  □ 
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Toshiba  America  launches 
switching  system  rentals 

Program  features  PBXs,  key  systems,  voice  mail. 


By  Bob  Wallace 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

IRVINE,  Calif.  —  Bowing  to 
pressure  from  its  215  dealers, 
Toshiba  America,  Inc.’s  Telecom¬ 
munication  Systems  Division 
(TSD)  recently  created  a  rental 
program  for  its  private  branch  ex¬ 
changes,  key  telephone  systems 
and  voice  mail  system. 

The  Telecommunications 
Rental  Program  is  designed  for 
users  with  limited  credit  that  can¬ 
not  justify  buying  or  leasing  a 
PBX  or  key  system. 

The  rental  program  covers  To¬ 
shiba’s  Strata  analog  key  system 
line,  its  Perception  and  Percep¬ 
tion  II  digital  PBXs,  and  its  In¬ 
touch  stand-alone  voice  mail  sys¬ 
tem. 
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e  see  this 
rental  program  as  an 
aggressive  way  to  win 
business.” 

AAA 


Users  can  rent  the  products  on 
a  monthly  basis  for  one  to  five 
years.  The  company  is  offering  a 
renewal  incentive  that  can  reduce 
the  monthly  rental  charge  by  up 
to  25%.  Charges  vary  based  on 
the  type  of  telephone  system 
rented  and  system  configuration. 

“We  know  that  the  [PBX  and 
key  system]  market  is  flat.  We  see 
this  rental  program  as  an  aggres¬ 
sive  way  to  win  business,”  said 
Steve  Paddock,  marketing  man¬ 
ager  for  TSD. 

For  more  than  two  years,  TSD 
dealers  have  pressed  the  switch 
maker  to  introduce  a  rental  pro¬ 
gram,  Paddock  said. 

“Our  research  shows  that  as 
many  as  20%  of  [all]  users  cur¬ 


rently  rent  their  [switching  sys¬ 
tem]  or  want  to  do  so,”  said  Paul 
Wexler,  TSD’s  vice-president  and 
general  manager. 

Under  the  rental  program,  us¬ 
ers  select  the  term  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  and  submit  a  credit  applica¬ 
tion  —  along  with  a  check  for  the 
first  month’s  rent  —  to  a  Toshiba 
dealer.  The  rental  period  begins 
when  the  telephone  system  is  in¬ 
stalled  and  brought  on-line. 

Users  wishing  to  drop  the 
product  must  submit  a  written  no¬ 
tice  of  cancellation  prior  to  the 
renewal  deadline.  Otherwise,  at 
the  end  of  the  contract  term,  the 
agreement  will  be  renewed  for  1 2 
months  at  the  current  monthly 
rate. 

Paddock  said  users  that 
choose  not  to  renew  their  rental 
contract  must  pay  a  flat,  per-sta- 
tion  removal  fee,  but  he  declined 
to  disclose  that  fee. 

Users  opting  to  buy  their 
switching  system  during  the  rent¬ 
al  period  will  have  a  portion  of 
the  rent  credited  toward  the  pur¬ 
chase,  Paddock  said.  This  amount 
varies  depending  on  the  length  of 
the  rental  agreement. 

Under  the  rental  program, 
TSD  authorized  dealers  handle 
system  design  programming,  in¬ 
stallation,  cutover,  maintenance 
and  user  training,  Paddock  said. 

If  a  user  adds  new  equipment 
to  the  existing  Toshiba  switch, 
the  cost  of  the  equipment  and  the 
related  installation  charges  are 
divided  into  the  remaining 
months  of  the  agreement. 

If,  for  example,  a  user,  with  a 
12-month  rental  agreement 
chooses  to  add  voice  mail  to  the 
switch  midway  through  the  con¬ 
tract,  the  cost  of  the  hardware, 
software  and  installation  fees 
would  be  divided  equally  into  the 
remaining  six  monthly  payments. 

Paddock  hopes  the  new  switch 
rental  program  is  as  popular  as 
Toshiba’s  PBXs  and  key  systems. 

( continued  on  page  10 ) 
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Voice  response  stirs 
interest  from  banks 

Systems  let  customers  with  push-button  phones 
get  account  balances,  transfer  funds,  pay  bills. 


By  Jim  Brown 

New  Products  Editor 

NASHVILLE  —  Interest  in 
voice-response  systems  is  grow¬ 
ing  rapidly  in  the  banking  indus¬ 
try,  according  to  preliminary 
findings  of  a  Bank  Administra¬ 
tion  Institute  (BAI)  study  re¬ 
leased  at  the  group’s  recent  Re¬ 
tail  Delivery  Systems  Confer¬ 
ence,  dubbed  ATM1 1,  held  here. 

The  BAI  study,  “A  Banker’s 
Guide  to  Voice  Response  Sys¬ 
tems,”  found  that  nearly  half  of 
the  1 27  banks  surveyed  said  they 
are  considering  voice-response 
systems,  while  one-third  said 
they  have  systems  installed.  Of 
the  banks  that  have  voice-re¬ 
sponse  systems,  60%  said  they  in¬ 
stalled  them  within  the  last  two 
years. 

With  voice-response  systems, 
bank  customers  can  call  in  to  ac¬ 
quire  account-balance  informa¬ 
tion,  transfer  funds  between  ac¬ 
counts  and  pay  bills.  A  typical 
system  consists  of  a  stand-alone 
voice  processor  running  custom 
software  linked  to  the  bank’s 


computer  and  phone  systems. 

Customers  calling  into  the 
voice-response  system  are  greet¬ 
ed  with  a  prerecorded  message 
that  lists  several  options.  The 
message  then  asks  callers  to  use 
their  push-button  phone  to  enter 
the  digit  that  corresponds  to  the 
option  they  want.  Callers  are 
asked  to  enter  account  numbers 
and  personal  identification  num¬ 
bers  before  transactions  are  com¬ 
pleted. 

Voice-response  systems  re¬ 
cord  data  entered  from  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  use  a  text-to-speech 
process  to  convert  the  data  repre¬ 
senting  an  account  balance  to 
digitized  speech,  which  the  caller 
hears. 

In  the  study,  bankers  said  that 
allowing  customers  to  access  ac¬ 
count  balances  was  the  primary 
function  of  voice-response  sys¬ 
tems.  Enabling  customers  to 
transfer  money  between  ac¬ 
counts  and  to  pay  bills  were  sec¬ 
ondary  functions. 

Bankers  also  said  the  benefits 
( continued  on  page  10 ) 


BY  ANITA  TAFF 

FTS  2000  loser  satisfied.  Martin  Marietta  Corp.  two 
weeks  ago  met  with  officials  of  the  U.S.  General  Services 
Administration  to  discuss  why  the  company  was  not  awarded  a 
portion  of  the  Federal  Telecommunications  System  (FTS)  2000 
contract. 

Martin  Marietta  bid  for  FTS  2000  as  a  prime  contractor  on  a 
team  that  included  MCI  Communications  Corp.  The  GSA 
awarded  portions  of  the  contract  to  AT&T  and  US  Sprint 
Communications  Co. 

A  Martin  Marietta  spokesman  declined  to  discuss  details  of 
the  meeting  but  said  the  company  was  satisfied  with  what  it 
learned. 

In  a  prepared  statement,  Martin  Marietta  said  it  did  not  want 
to  delay  the  procurement  and  that  it  had  no  immediate  plans  to 
protest  the  award. 

In  a  statement  issued  immediately  after  the  Dec.  8  contract 
award,  MCI  vowed  to  oppose  the  contract  through  the  FCC  or 
the  courts  if  it  thought  AT&T  had  priced  services  in  a  predatory 
manner.  A  challenge  would  likely  come  in  the  form  of  a  tariff 
protest  when  AT&T  files  its  plans  for  FTS  2000  with  the  FCC. 

MCI  could  not  be  reached  for  comment  about  its  strategy  in 
the  wake  of  Martin  Marietta’s  meeting  with  the  GSA. 

Free  the  RBHCs.  New  voices  are  expressing  support  for 
freeing  the  regional  Bell  holding  companies  from  current 
business  restrictions. 

A  transition  paper  prepared  for  the  Bush  administration  by 
the  Media  Institute  and  the  Freedom  of  Expression  Foundation, 
two  nonprofit  research  groups,  urged  policymakers  to  minimize 
regulation. 

Limits  on  the  RBHCs’  role  in  the  information  services  market 

( continued  on  page  10) 
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Department  store  revamps 
net  in  time  for  Christmas 


PBX  handles  additional  traffic  for  growing  chain. 


By  Wayne  Eckerson 

_ Staff  Writer _ 

MIAMI  —  Three  days  before 
Thanksgiving,  Burdine’s  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores  completed  a  major 
network  overhaul  needed  to  get 
the  newly  expanded  retail  chain 
through  the  busy  holiday  season. 

A  decade  of  expansion  and  a 
merger  last  spring  that  added  40 
stores  to  Burdine’s  network 
threatened  to  overload  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  company’s  15-year-old 
AT&T  switch. 

Faced  with  the  task  of  upgrad¬ 
ing  its  network  to  accommodate 
the  holiday  crunch,  Burdine’s 
hired  Tel  Plus  Communications, 
Inc.  to  replace  the  AT&T  switch 

its  major  switching  hub  here 
—  with  an  NEC  Corp.  NEAX  2400 
Information  Management  Sys¬ 
tem  private  branch  exchange. 

The  new  switch  is  the  main 
hub  in  a  tandem  network  that 
uses  T-l  digital  facilities  to  link 
about  80  statewide  Burdine’s 
stores,  distribution  centers  and 
office  sites. 

All  calls  destined  for  stores  in 
southeastern  Florida  are  routed 
through  the  switch,  which  sup¬ 
ports  720  trunks.  Of  these  trunks, 
624  are  channels  within  26  T-ls 
and  the  rest  include  out-of-state 
long-distance  lines  and  incoming 
800  trunks. 

The  switch  routes  customer 
service  calls  to  three  switching 
hubs  located  in  Orlando,  Tampa 
and  Gandy,  Fla. 

Preparing  for  the  crunch 

Burdine’s  needed  to  move 
quickly  to  avoid  a  network  logjam 
during  the  busiest  season  of  its 
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DECconnect " 

Communications  System 


The  DECconnect  Communication  System 
encompasses  the  full  family  of  Digital 
products  from  network  electronics  to 
cabling  and  connections.  DECconnect 
supports  access  to  corporate  computer 
networks,  telephone  communications, 
and  a  video  network.  The  modular 
nature  or  DECconnect  allows  for  the 
mixing  and  matching  of  components  to 
meet  user  specific  requirements. 


For  more  information  contact: 

U.S.A.  -  1-800  826-9708 
CANADA  -  416-897-5665 
UK  -  011-44-1-568-1681 
EUROPE  -  011-32-3-457-3570 


Wiring  Systems  Specialists 


Voice  •  Video  •  Data  •  Power 


CORPORATE  HEADQUARTERS:  Anixter  Bros.,  Inc. 
4711  Golf  Rd  ,  Skokie.  IL  60076 


year.  “The  Christmas  season  is 
absolutely  the  wrong  time  of  year 
for  a  retail  business  to  make 
changes  in  its  network,  but  we 
were  flat  out  of  capacity,”  said 
William  Young,  telecommunica¬ 
tions  manager  at  Burdine’s. 

Tel  Plus  gets  award 

Tel  Plus,  a  Boca  Raton-based 
distributor  owned  by  Siemens  In¬ 
formation  Systems,  Inc.,  was 
awarded  the  contract  —  report¬ 
edly  valued  at  $  1  million  —  be¬ 
cause  it  could  perform  the  instal¬ 
lation  faster  and  with  fewer 
changes  than  the  three  other  bid¬ 
ders,  according  to  Young.  The 
other  bidders  included  AT&T, 
Southern  Bell  Advanced  Systems, 
Inc.  and  GTE  Corp. 

The  architecture  of  the  NEAX 
2400  PBX  that  Tel  Plus  installed 
was  compatible  with  Burdine’s 
previous  switch  and  required  few¬ 
er  changes  in  the  existing  net¬ 
work,  Young  said.  The  new  switch 
handles  greater  traffic  volume 
but  is  one-third  the  size  of  the  old 
switch. 

“We  didn’t  have  the  time  or 
money  to  spend  reconstructing 
our  existing  switching  room  or 
reprogramming  the  network. 
This  was  the  deciding  factor  in 
awarding  the  contract,”  Young 
said. 

Young  said  he  believed  Tel 
Plus  would  make  the  greatest 
commitment  to  meeting  Bur¬ 
dine’s  Thanksgiving  deadline  for 
the  cutover.  He  said  he  also  be¬ 
lieved  Tel  Plus  would  provide  the 
best  service  because  its  headquar¬ 
ters  is  located  in  Boca  Raton,  Fla. , 
closer  to  Burdine’s  switching  cen¬ 
ter  than  any  of  the  other  bidders. 

Tel  Plus  installed  the  equip¬ 
ment  in  just  60  days,  well  under 
the  three  to  four  months  it  usual¬ 
ly  takes  for  such  installations, 
Young  said.  “We  took  a  big 
chance,  and  Tel  Plus  came 


Washington 

Update 

continued  from  page  9 
go  far  beyond  what  is  needed  to 
guard  against  anticompetitive  be¬ 
havior,  according  to  the  paper. 
Such  restrictions  hurt  the  public 
by  reducing  competition,  imped¬ 
ing  the  development  of  new  ser¬ 
vices  and  limiting  the  U.S.’  com¬ 
petitiveness  in  the  global 
economy. 

Information  services  restric¬ 
tions  also  violate  the  RBHCs’ 
First  Amendment  rights,  the  pa¬ 
per  concluded. 

The  study’s  coauthors,  Craig 
Smith,  president  of  the  Freedom 
of  Expression  Foundation,  and 
Patrick  Maines,  president  of  the 
Media  Institute,  urged  Bush  to 
support  a  resolution,  introduced 
in  Congress  this  year,  to  elimi¬ 
nate  RBHC  business  restrictions. 


through  for  us,”  he  said. 

The  old  network  was  pushed 
to  its  limits  when  Burdine’s,  a  di¬ 
vision  of  Federated  Department 
Stores,  Inc.,  gained  40  stores  last 
spring  as  a  result  of  a  merger  be¬ 
tween  Federated  and  Allied 
Stores  Corp.  Burdine’s  stores 
now  include  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons 
Co.,  Abraham  &  Straus  and 
Bloomingdale’s.  Allied  stores  in¬ 
clude  Maas  Brothers,  Inc.  andjor- 
dan  Marsh  Co. 

The  retail  chain’s  Florida  net¬ 
work  includes  two  major  and  two 
minor  tandem-switching  hubs  as 
well  as  trunks  to  80  locations. 
The  store  decided  to  install  T-l 
circuits  in  conjunction  with  the 
new  PBX  because  the  state  is 
phasing  out  availability  of  Tel- 
pak,  a  bulk  discount  service  for 
analog  leased  lines. 

“They  are  forcing  us  to  mi¬ 
grate  to  digital  facilities,  and  this 
was  the  perfect  opportunity  to 
make  the  necessary  changes,” 
Young  said. 

User-friendly 

The  engineering  capabilities 
of  the  NEAX  2400  PBX  also  made 
the  Tel  Plus  offer  attractive  to 
Burdine’s.  The  switch  has  a  re¬ 
dundant  power  supply  and  a  dis¬ 
tributed  architecture.  It  is  also 
modular,  which  means  more  ca¬ 
pacity  can  be  added  as  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  networking  needs  grow. 

“The  NEC  switch  looks  like  it 
was  engineered  for  the  custom¬ 
er’s  needs,  which  is  not  typical,” 
Young  said. 

In  addition  to  the  NEC  switch 
and  T-l  lines,  Tel  Plus  installed  a 
Dytel  Corp.  automated  attendant 
system,  30  NEAX  2400  attendant 
consoles  and  an  Octel  Communi¬ 
cations  Corp.  Aspen  voice  mail 
system  that  supports  500  users. 

The  automated  attendant  sys¬ 
tem  answers  incoming  calls  and, 
using  automatic  call  distribution 
features  of  the  NEAX  2400, 
routes  them  to  operators  at  four 
customer  service  centers.  This 
system  is  helping  to  slow  the 
number  of  new  operators  Bur¬ 
dine’s  must  hire  for  its  custom¬ 
er  service  department,  Young 
said.  D 


The  resolution,  which  is  a  way 
for  Congress  to  express  its  opin¬ 
ion  on  this  issue,  gained  the  sup¬ 
port  of  about  200  U.S.  represen¬ 
tatives  but  only  two  U.S.  senators. 

Soviet  linkup.  Globenet, 
Inc.,  a  packet-switching  service 
provider  based  in  Alexandria,  Va., 
announced  an  agreement  with 
San  Francisco/Moscow  Teleport, 
Inc.  that  will  allow  users  to  com¬ 
municate  with  sites  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Globenet  said  it  will  be  provid¬ 
ing  the  first  direct  packet  network 
between  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Previously,  all  communi¬ 
cations  went  through  Austria. 

Globenet  officials  said  the  di¬ 
rect  connection  will  mean  lower 
costs  for  users  and  more  reliable 
communications.  The  packet  net¬ 
work  was  scheduled  to  begin  op¬ 
eration  on  Jan.  1.  D 
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Toshiba  launches  system  rentals 
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Toshiba  has  an  installed  switch 
base  of  two  million  lines,  he  said. 

The  Perception  PBX  can  be 
configured  to  support  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  64  trunk  lines  and  192 
extensions.  The  Perception  II 
handles  64  trunks  and  240  sta¬ 
tions.  Both  PBXs  use  time-divi¬ 
sion  multiplexing  and  pulse  code 
modulation.  They  also  feature  a 
nonblocking  switching  matrix. 

The  Strata  family  of  key  tele¬ 
phone  systems  includes  the  Stra¬ 
ta  S,  a  three-line,  eight-station 
system;  the  Strata  VI,  a  six-line, 
1 6-station  switch;  the  Strata  VII,  a 
12-line,  32-station  unit;  and  the 
Strata  XX,  a  21 -line,  56-station 
switch. 

The  Strata  XII  is  equipped  to 
handle  two  tie  lines;  the  Strata  XX 
supports  four. 

Strata  key  system  features  in¬ 
clude  autodialing,  autohold  re¬ 
call,  multistation  and  multitrunk 
conferencing,  message  waiting 
and  toll  restriction. 

The  Strata  switches  support 


10-  and  20-button  electric  tele¬ 
phones  and  a  wide  variety  of  dis¬ 
play  features.  Station  features 
supported  include  automatic  call¬ 
back,  call  forwarding,  call  trans¬ 
fer  and  trunk  queuing. 

Toshiba’s  Intouch  voice-mes¬ 
saging  system,  manufactured  by 
Vosys  Corp.  of  San  Jose,  Calif., 
works  with  the  Perception  PBXs 
and  the  Strata  key  systems. 

Users  can  set  parameters,  in¬ 
cluding  the  number  of  messages 
per  mailbox,  message  length  and 
holding  time. 

The  Intouch  system  can  be  re¬ 
motely  administered  and  reconfi¬ 
gured,  and  it  can  generate  statis¬ 
tical  usage  reports.  The  voice¬ 
messaging  system  supports  sev¬ 
eral  automated  attendant  capa¬ 
bilities. 

TSD  sells  its  equipment 
through  a  nationwide  dealer  net¬ 
work,  independent  telephone 
companies  and  PacTel  InfoSys- 
tems,  Pacific  Telesis  Group’s 
equipment  sales  arm.  □ 


Voice  response 
stirs  interest 

continued  from  page  9 
from  voice-response  systems  in¬ 
clude  improving  customer  ser¬ 
vice,  gaining  a  competitive  edge 
and  reducing  the  work  load  for 
service  representatives. 

Improved  customer  service 

“The  overall  benefit  most 
bankers  cited  for  installing  a 
voice-response  system  was  im¬ 
proved  customer  service,”  said 
Jane  Kurson,  the  report’s  author 
and  a  research  associate  for  BAI. 
Based  in  Rolling  Meadows,  Ill., 
BAI  is  a  nonprofit  organization 
that  provides  educational  and  re¬ 
search  materials  to  its  member 
banks. 

According  to  the  study,  factors 
driving  the  acceptance  of  voice 
response  include  technological 
advances  that  have  lowered  its 
cost  and  made  it  easier  to  install, 
and  banks’  efforts  to  keep  up  with 
competitors. 

“We  feel  we  need  to  [install 
voice  response]  because  all  our 
competitors  are  doing  it,”  said 
Pamela  Clarke,  marketing  officer 
for  McLean,  Va. -based  First  Amer¬ 
ican  Metro  Corp.  “It  will  also  take 
routine  calls  for  account  balances 
away  from  the  customer  service 
representative.” 

Using  the  systems  to  handle 
balance  inquiries  could  enable 
banks  to  stop  adding  customer 
service  representatives,  said  W. 
Kevin  Maher,  assistant  vice-presi¬ 
dent  for  Cashflow,  Inc.,  a  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va. -based  subsidiary  of  Sov¬ 
ran  Financial  Corp. 

Maher  said  his  firm’s  Mary¬ 
land-based  bank  has  had  a  voice- 
response  system  in  place  for  1 1 
years.  That  system  supports  bal¬ 
ance  inquiry  and  tells  callers  the 
amounts  of  the  last  five  checks 
they  have  written.  The  bank  in¬ 
tends  to  replace  that  system  soon 
and  is  trying  to  justify  imple¬ 


menting  voice  response  in  its  oth¬ 
er  banks,  he  said. 

Based  on  the  survey  respons¬ 
es,  Kurson  said  it  is  hard  to  pin¬ 
point  system  usage  figures.  The 
report  said  that  in  one  month,  the 
majority  of  banks  receive  35,000 
account  balance  inquiries  and 
process  10,000  funds  transfers. 

The  amount  of  money  spent 
on  a  voice-response  system  is  re¬ 
lated  to  the  bank’s  size,  Kurson 
said.  Nearly  18%  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  said  they  paid  more  than 
$200,000  for  their  system,  while 
55.2%  paid  less  than  $100,000, 
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A  he  amount  of  money 
spent  on  a  voice- 
response  system  is 
related  to  size. 
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and  4.5%  said  they  spent  less 
than  $25,000. 

In  addition,  47%  of  the  banks 
with  installed  systems  said  they 
spent  less  than  $25,000  to  up¬ 
grade  to  newer  technology,  while 
4.5%  spent  more  than  $200,000 
on  upgrades. 

In  other  findings,  more  than 
80%  of  the  respondents  said  they 
do  not  charge  a  fee  for  account- 
balance  inquiries.  However,  two- 
thirds  said  they  charge  a  fee  for 
transferring  funds  from  one  ac¬ 
count  to  another  and  for  paying 
bills  over  the  phone. 

Another  24%  said  they  do  not 
charge  for  transferring  funds  as 
long  as  the  customer  meets  cer¬ 
tain  conditions,  such  as  maintain¬ 
ing  a  minimum  balance.  Of  the 
banks  that  charge  a  fee  for  trans¬ 
ferring  funds,  20%  charge  a  flat 
monthly  fee,  while  16%  charge  a 
per-transaction  fee.E? 
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Worth  Noting 
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A  he  future  lies 
in  seeing  [electronic 
data  interchange]  not 
as  an  end,  but  as  a 
means  to  build  a  more 
efficient  and  effective 
operation.” 

Winston  Hindle 

Senior  vice-president 
of  corporate  operations 
Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

Maynard,  Mass. 
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■Packets 

The  American  Electron¬ 
ics  Association  (AEA)  re¬ 
cently  announced  a  service  for 
its  members  and  their  trading 
partners  that  provides  elec¬ 
tronic  data  interchange  (EDI) 
and  access  to  informational 
data  bases. 

Dubbed  AEALINK,  the  ser¬ 
vice  is  available  to  the  AEA’s 
3,500  member  companies 
over  IBM’s  Information  Net¬ 
work,  a  value-added  public 
packet  network. 

AEALINK  is  intended  to 
provide  a  medium  for  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  members  to  com¬ 
municate  with  one  another  as 
well  as  with  their  suppliers 
and  customers,  the  AEA  said. 

“AEALINK  will  enhance 
industry  competitiveness 
through  improved  communi¬ 
cations  and  streamlined  busi¬ 
ness  procedures,”  AEA  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Chief  Executive 
Officer  J.  Richard  Iverson  said 
in  a  prepared  statement. 

The  network  will  provide 
EDI  based  on  the  Electronics 
Industry  Data  Exchange  stan¬ 
dard,  which  is  a  version  of  the 
ANSI  X.  1 2  EDI  standard 
adopted  by  the  AEA. 

Users  will  also  have  access 
to  various  AEA  services,  sur¬ 
veys,  issue  statements  and 
public  announcements  as  well 
as  to  informational  sources 
such  as  the  Congressional 
Quarterly. 

Beginning  this  month  in 
the  Northwest,  the  AEA  will 
bring  interested  members  on¬ 
line  according  to  geographic 
area. 

For  more  information,  con¬ 
tact  the  AEA  at  5201  Great 
America  Pkwy.,  Santa  Clara, 
Calif.  95054,  or  call  (408) 
987-4200.  □ 


Undersea  cable  may 
herald  lower  prices 

TAT-8  fiber-optic  cable  offers  approximately  the 
same  capacity  as  7  transatlantic  copper  cables. 


By  Anita  Taff 

Senior  Correspondent,  Washington 


NCR’s  Worldwide  Internal  Network 
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NCR’s  Worldwide  Internal  Network,  an  X.25  backbone  comprised  of  a  combination 
of  leased  and  public  data  lines,  will  ease  the  load  on  centralized  data  centers  and 
allow  distributed  processing  at  more  than  1,100  NCR  sites  in  130  countries. 
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NCR  overhauls  internal  net, 
opts  for  X.25  backbone 

Packet  net  will  decentralize  communications. 


By  Paul  Desmond 

Staff  Whiter 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  Cor¬ 
porate  telecommunications  man¬ 
agers  planning  to  use  transocean¬ 
ic  fiber-optic  cables  such  as  TAT- 
8  last  week  said  they  expect  the 
increased  capacity  will  yield  new 
applications  and  may  lead  to 
price  cuts. 

Fiber-optic  circuits  will  give 
customers  greater  bandwidth 
availability,  increased  circuit 
speeds  and  improved  reliability 
over  satellite  transmission  sys¬ 
tems  and  older  analog  undersea 
cables,  users  said. 

AT&T,  British  Telecommuni¬ 
cations  pic  and  France  Telecom, 
the  major  owners  of  TAT-8,  a 
transatlantic  fiber  cable  capable 
of  carrying  40,000  voice  calls  si¬ 
multaneously,  kicked  off  com¬ 
mercial  service  last  month.  TAT- 
8,  which  links  the  U.S.,  the  UK 
and  France,  is  approximately 
equal  to  the  combined  capacity  of 
the  seven  copper  cables  currently 
traversing  the  Atlantic. 

The  technology  lets  TAT-8 


A  select  group  of  vendors 
claims  to  be  making  strides  to¬ 
ward  its  goal  of  developing  soft¬ 
ware  that  takes  advantage  of  the 
increased  bidirectional  control 
capabilities  offered  in  a  new  ver¬ 
sion  of  IBM’s  NetView/PC  sched¬ 
uled  for  release  in  May. 

Most  of  the  vendors  that  IBM 
provided  with  prerelease  ver¬ 
sions  of  NetView/PC  Version  1.2 
said  they  have  been  able  to  devel¬ 
op  applications  that  let  the  host 
NetView  console  operator  down¬ 
load  to  remote  devices  com¬ 
mands  that  trigger  network  man¬ 
agement  functions. 

NetView/PC,  designed  to 
make  non-Systems  Network  Ar¬ 
chitecture  devices  compatible 
with  host-based  NetView,  has  sup¬ 
ported  limited  bidirectional  con¬ 
trol  in  the  past  with  its  Service 
Point  Control  Facility  (SPCF). 
This  feature  allows  the  NetView 
console  operator  to  respond  to 
alerts  with  tests  to  help  find  the 
source  of  the  problem  and,  in 
some  cases,  reconfigure  around  it 
(“Networks  shine  in  IBM  product 
rollout,”  NW,  Sept.  26). 

Vendors  said  the  new  version 


providers  offer  fully  digital  trans¬ 
mission  circuits  with  almost  in¬ 
stantaneous  response  time.  In 
contrast,  users  previously  had  to 
choose  between  analog  services 
on  copper  cables  or  digital  ser¬ 
vice  via  satellite,  both  ofwhich  in¬ 
volve  slight  transmission  delays. 
Such  delays  are  often  perceived 
as  disruptive  for  voice  or  interac¬ 
tive  data  applications. 

“The  new  fiber  cables  satisfy  a 
requirement  that  cannot  be  met 
by  satellite  —  high-speed  data,” 
said  Bill  Coopman,  manager  of 
telecommunicatons  for  John 
Deere  &  Co.,  the  Moline,  Ill.,  farm 
equipment  manufacturer. 

Engineering  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  operations  are  eager  for  that 
improved  speed,  Coopman  said, 
to  support  such  applications  as 
the  sharing  of  large  computer- 
aided  design  and  manufacturing 
data  files.  Until  now,  satellite  ser¬ 
vices  have  been  the  primary 
transmission  means  for  John 
Deere’s  engineering  net.  Howev¬ 
er,  propagation  delays  make  sat- 
( continued  on  page  12 ) 


of  NetView/PC,  which  runs  under 
OS/2  Extended  Edition  1.1,  lets 
them  better  utilize  SPCF  because 
of  the  dramatic  increase  in  mem¬ 
ory  that  OS/2  provides  compared 
with  previous  versions  based  on 
PC-DOS:  640K  bytes  of  memory 
vs.  16M  bytes. 

Even  with  the  increased  func¬ 
tionality,  one  vendor,  Timeplex, 
Inc.,  questioned  the  need  for  Net¬ 
View/PC  and  said  it  will  not  de¬ 
velop  a  product  compatible  with 
the  new  version  until  it  is  clear 
that  users  want  such  a  product. 

IBM  provided  1 1  vendors  with 
a  prerelease  version  of  Net¬ 
View/PC  Version  1.2.  Six  re¬ 
ceived  the  release  in  October,  and 
the  other  five  took  delivery  in 
time  to  participate  in  a  demon¬ 
stration  with  IBM  at  the  Tele¬ 
communications  Association, 
Inc.  (TCA)  Annual  Conference  in 
San  Diego  last  September  (“IBM 
demos  new  NetView  at  TCA 
show,”  NW,  Oct.  3). 

Each  vendor  with  the  prere¬ 
lease  software  has  to  develop 
software  that  converts  the  alerts 
generated  by  its  proprietary  net¬ 
work  management  product  into  a 
NetView-compatible  format. 

(continued  on  page  12) 
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DAYTON,  Ohio  —  NCR  Corp. 
is  weeding  out  little-used  leased 
lines  in  favor  of  an  X.25  packet- 
switched  network  that  will  be¬ 
come  the  backbone  for  its  inter¬ 
nal  data  communications. 

NCR  is  redesigning  its  internal 
data  network  in  an  effort  to  de¬ 
centralize  its  hierarchical  com¬ 
munications  infrastructure  and 
facilitate  user  communications. 

The  packet  net,  dubbed  World¬ 
wide  Internal  Network,  will  allow 
NCR  to  eliminate  leased  lines 
dedicated  to  single  applications 
and  replace  them  with  virtual  cir¬ 
cuits  capable  of  accessing  multi¬ 
ple  applications. 

In  addition,  NCR  will  install  its 
own  worldwide  X.400  electronic 
mail  application,  eliminating  the 
company’s  reliance  on  a  third- 
party  E-mail  service  provider. 
The  new  E-mail  system  promises 
to  improve  communications 
among  NCR  sites  worldwide  by 
replacing  a  centralized  U.S.  E- 
mail  hub  with  distributed  E-mail 
nodes,  each  capable  of  routing 
messages  to  various  points  across 
the  NCR  network. 

Anywhere  in  the  world 

“When  you  have  the  flexibility 
of  the  public-switched  network, 
you  just  connect  to  the  network 
and  then  you  can  go  anywhere  in 
the  world,”  said  Melinda  Marsh, 
manager  of  the  network  applica¬ 
tions  services  department  within 
NCR’s  corporate  information  sys¬ 
tems  and  services  division. 
“That’s  the  difference  between  a 
traditional  hierarchical  data  net¬ 
work  and  an  X.25  data  network.” 

NCR’s  corporate  network  con¬ 
sists  of  a  series  of  subnetworks 
and  stand-alone  workstations 
dispersed  across  its  1,100  sales 
offices  and  19  engineering  and 


manufacturing  plants  in  130 
countries,  Marsh  said. 

Today,  using  a  series  of  gate¬ 
ways,  the  remote  sites  are  linked 
to  one  of  two  NCR  data  process¬ 
ing  centers  here  via  leased  lines, 
dial-up  links  or  through  public 
packet  networks.  U.S.  marketing 
offices  feed  into  NCR’s  U.S.  Data 
Processing  Group  data  center, 
while  all  other  operations,  in¬ 
cluding  engineering  and  manu¬ 
facturing,  link  to  its  World  Tele¬ 
computing  Center  here. 

Although  all  of  the  offices 
communicate  with  Dayton,  many 
do  not  communicate  with  one  an¬ 
other  because  the  process  is  too 
cumbersome.  To  send  messages 
between  its  offices,  NCR  uses 
CompuServe,  Inc.’s  E-mail  net¬ 
work  based  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

One  of  the  drawbacks  of  the 
service,  Marsh  said,  is  that  if  an 
office  in  Japan  wants  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  a  site  in  France  using 
CompuServe,  it  must  do  so 
through  Columbus.  That  makes 
such  international  messaging 
both  time-consuming  and  expen¬ 
sive,  she  said. 

But  the  scenario  will  change 
soon.  By  the  end  of  1989,  NCR 
will  begin  to  implement  its  owm 
X.400  E-mail  application,  which 
will  run  on  processors  at  all  NCR 
sites,  Marsh  said.  The  new  E-mail 
system  will  enable  any  site  to 
communicate  directly  with  any 
other,  bypassing  any  centralized 
message  router.  NCR  expects  the 
flexible  features  of  X.400  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  order  processing  and  file 
transfer  among  sales  offices  and 
manufacturing  sites.  Today, 
these  applications  are  handled 
through  NCR’s  Dayton  comput¬ 
ing  centers  or  CompuServe. 

Initially,  NCR  plans  to  over¬ 
haul  its  network  by  establishing 
international  X.25  links  between 
( continued  on  page  12 ) 
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At  TCA,  since  the  prerelease 
version  had  only  been  available 
to  select  vendors  for  seven 
weeks,  little  of  the  enhanced  two- 
way  communications  feature  in 
the  new  NetView/PC  version  was 
actually  demonstrated. 

Now,  after  several  months  of 
development  with  the  new  soft¬ 
ware,  some  vendors  say  they  will 
soon  market  products  that  let  us¬ 
ers  reconfigure  portions  of  their 
networks  directly  from  a  central 
NetView  console.  Currently,  us¬ 
ers  must  enlist  an  operator  at  a 
remote  network  for  configura¬ 
tion  management. 

The  central  NetView  console  is 
linked  to  a  host  running  NetView. 
NetView  receives  alerts  from  and 
downloads  responses  to  an  IBM 
Personal  System/2,  Personal 
Computer  XT  or  AT  running  Net- 
View/PC  under  OS/2.  The  work¬ 
station  running  NetView/PC,  in 
turn,  is  linked  to  whatever  net¬ 
work  management  product  sup¬ 
ports  each  remote  device,  as  long 
as  that  product  is  compatible  with 
NetView/PC. 

Dynatech  Communications, 
Inc.  of  East  Greenwich,  R.I.,  is 
working  on  a  product  that  will  let 
its  Dynanet  210  matrix  switch 
control  system  support  Net¬ 
View/PC  Version  1.2,  said  Peter 
Borowski,  Dynatech’s  product 
manager  for  network  manage¬ 
ment.  The  Dynanet  210  manages 
multiple  matrix  switches  in  a  net, 
he  said. 

Borowski  said  he  expects  that 
users  will  be  able  to  reconfigure 
the  net  or  make  circuit  changes 
from  the  NetView  console. 

“If  there  is  a  failed  front-end 
processor,  for  example,  we  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  NetView  console  op¬ 
erator  could  enter  a  single  com¬ 
mand  that  would  switch  an  entire 
bank  or  group  of  modems  from 
one  front-end  processor  to  an¬ 
other,”  he  said. 

That  one  command  would 
pass  through  NetView/PC  to  the 
Dynanet  210,  where  it  would  trig¬ 
ger  a  list  of  predetermined  com¬ 
mands  to  collectively  execute  the 
switch  change,  he  said. 

General  DataComm,  Inc.  of 
Middlebury,  Conn.,  expects  that 
at  least  three  of  its  products  will 
support  the  new  version  of  Net- 
View/PC,  said  Bill  Victoria,  the 
company’s  director  of  network 
management  systems  marketing. 
Those  products  likely  to  support 
the  new  NetView/PC  version  are 
the  Netcon  Network  Management 
System,  the  Megamux  Transport 
Management  System  T-l  multi¬ 
plexer  and  the  Gen*Net  series  of 
statistical  multiplexers. 

Initially,  General  DataComm 
plans  to  support  only  basic  func¬ 
tions  such  as  channel,  loop-back 
and  data-set  tests  from  the  Net- 
Mew  console. 

“Coming  out  of  the  chute,  we 
will  not  allow  total  configuration 
or  reconfiguration  from  the  host 
[NetView],”  Victoria  said.  “I  envi¬ 
sion  over  time  that  you’ll  be  able 
to  run  the  entire  system  from 
[NetView].” 


By  the  end  of  1989,  General 
DataComm  is  expected  to  release 
a  product  that  supports  real-time 
configuration  management  of  its 
products  from  NetView,  he  said. 

Other  vendors  are  not  as 
wholehearted  in  their  support  of 
NetView/PC.  Antoine  Gaessler, 
network  management  group 
product  manager  for  Unger- 
mann-Bass,  Inc.,  said  his  firm  is 
developing  a  product  that  will  let 
NetView  console  operators  send 
basic  operational  commands  to 
its  Net/One  local  net  manage¬ 
ment  system  via  NetView/PC. 

Those  commands  would  allow 
NetView  operators  to  enable  or 
disable  a  port  or  reset  a  network 
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interface  unit  but  not  to  reconfig¬ 
ure  the  network,  he  said. 

Gaessler  said  it  is  not  practical 
to  write  code  that  allows  a  Net- 
View  console  operator  to  recon¬ 
figure  an  Ungermann-Bass  Ac¬ 
cess/One  local  network.  Due  to 
the  complexity  of  the  commands 
involved,  such  reconfigurations 
are  better  when  performed  local¬ 
ly- 

Do  users  want  NetView/PC? 

David  Woodall,  assistant  vice- 
president  of  product  marketing 
for  Timeplex,  said  his  company  is 
in  the  process  of  gauging  user  de¬ 
mand  for  NetView/PC  and  will 
wait  for  those  results  before  in¬ 
vesting  further  development  ef¬ 


forts  in  a  product  that  supports 
NetView/PC.  So  far,  Woodall 
said,  there  is  no  evidence  that  us¬ 
ers  are  interested. 

“We  have  supported  Net- 
View/PC  to  the  degree  that  our 
customers  have  requested,”  he 
said.  “We’re  not  in  a  position  to 
generate  interest  in  NetView/PC 
—  that’s  something  IBM  needs  to 
do  in  terms  of  releasing  a  product 
that  has  sufficient  feature-rich¬ 
ness  to  interest  customers.  My 
observation  is  that  they  have  not 
really  done  that  to  date.” 

A  second  T-l  vendor,  Strata- 
Com,  Inc.  of  Campbell,  Calif., 
echoed  the  Timeplex  argument. 
David  Owen,  StrataCom’s  direc¬ 
tor  of  product  marketing,  said 
StrataCom  has  only  two  custom¬ 
ers  that  integrate  StrataCom’s  In¬ 
tegrated  Packet  Exchange  Fast- 
Packet  bandwidth  manager  with 
NetView/PC. 

“I  think  when  the  OS/2  ver¬ 
sion  is  released  with  the  interac¬ 
tive  capability,  that  would  im¬ 
prove  quite  a  lot,  but  up  until 
now,  there’s  not  been  enough 
functionality  to  really  excite  the 
user  base,”  Owen  said. 

Both  StrataCom  and  Timeplex 
are  in  the  process  of  determining 
what  functionality  users  of  its  T- 1 
equipment  want  them  to  provide 
in  support  of  the  new  version  of 
NetView/PC,  Woodall  said.  Owen 
said  StrataCom  would  probably 
support  fault-isolation  com¬ 
mands  from  the  NetView  console 
but,  due  to  lack  of  customer  de¬ 
mand,  would  not  allow  configura¬ 
tion.  Woodall  said  Timeplex 
could  not  commit  to  releasing  a 
product  that  supports  the  new 
version  of  NetView/PC. 

Other  vendors  with  prerelease 
versions  of  NetView/PC  Version 
1.2  are:  Applied  Systems  Tech-' 
nologies,  Inc.;  Bytex  Corp.;  Mc¬ 
Donnell  Douglas- Network  Sys¬ 
tems  Co.,  which  operates  the 
Tymnet  public  packet  network; 
TelWatch,  Inc.;  and  TSB  Interna¬ 
tional,  Inc.  D 
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the  U.S.  and  eight  European 
countries,  Marsh  said.  To  cross 
the  Atlantic,  NCR  will  use  a  56K 
bit/sec  dedicated  line  it  currently 
leases  from  AT&T  and  British 
Telecommunications  pic,  as  well 
as  a  circuit  to  France  that  it  re¬ 
served  on  TAT-8,  the  world’s  first 
undersea  fiber-optic  cable,  which 
was  cut  over  late  last  year  (“Us¬ 
ers,  carriers  christen  first  under¬ 
sea  fiber  cable,”  NW,  Dec.  19)- 

The  two  transatlantic  circuits 
will  be  used  to  back  up  each  other, 
so  a  user  will  have  links  to  both 
the  French  and  UK  lines,  Marsh 
said.  From  the  sites  in  France  and 
the  UK,  where  the  international 
lines  terminate,  NCR  will  lease 
lines  into  countries  where  data 
traffic  justifies  a  dedicated  link. 
The  company  will  use  public 
packet  network  providers  to  link 
to  countries  where  traffic  is  light. 

An  integral  component  of 
NCR’s  planned  X.25  backbone 
network  will  be  Telematics  Inter¬ 
national,  Inc.’s  Net  25  family  of 
packet-switching  equipment.  The 
switches  will  handle  all  traffic  on 
NCR’s  leased  lines  at  speeds  up  to 
64K  bit/sec  and  will  provide  the 
interface  between  the  private 
lines  and  the  public  nets,  Marsh 
said.  She  could  not  detail  how 
many  of  the  switches  will  be  used. 

Marsh  said  NCR  will  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  power  of  its  mini¬ 
computers  by  allowing  its  manu¬ 
facturing  and  sales  sites  to 
process  data  locally,  rather  than 
depending  on  a  data  processing 
center  in  Dayton.  Those  sites  will 
transmit  only  critical  data  to 
company  headquarters. 

Much  of  the  savings  expected 
by  NCR  will  come  from  reducing 
the  number  of  circuits  into  the 
Worldwide  Telecomputing  Cen¬ 
ter,  which  uses  a  statistical  multi¬ 
plexer-based  network.  Remote 
sites  access  the  center  by  leasing 
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ellite  services  inappropriate  for 
such  applications.  Engineers 
need  to  have  transmission  speeds 
so  fast  that  design  drawings  al¬ 
most  appear  animated,  he  said. 

Ed  Stephan,  manager  of  alter¬ 
native  communications  systems 
at  GE  Information  Services,  said 
he  expects  fiber-optic  trans¬ 
oceanic  cables  to  result  in  excess 
capacity  and,  therefore,  price  re¬ 
ductions.  However,  he  said  it  was 
not  clear  when  such  decreases 
might  occur. 

GE  Information  Services  buys 
bandwidth  on  international  facil¬ 
ities  and  resells  it  along  with  val¬ 
ue-added  services  such  as  elec¬ 
tronic  mail  and  electronic  data 
interchange.  The  company  has 
no  problem  with  satellite  trans¬ 
mission  delays  for  the  majority  of 
its  services,  Stephan  said. 

“Some  of  the  more  antiquated 
protocols  are  less  tolerant  of  the 
delays  on  satellite,”  Stephan 


said.  X.25  packet  switching  is 
particularly  prone  to  such  delays. 

With  the  advent  of  transatlan¬ 
tic  fiber-optic  circuits,  some  in¬ 
dustry  analysts  have  predicted 
that  the  new  fiber  capacity, 
whether  used  for  domestic  or  in¬ 
ternational  transmissions,  may 
mean  the  ultimate  demise  of  sat¬ 
ellite  services. 

Bruce  Crockett,  president  of 
Comsat  World  Systems  Division, 
the  largest  supplier  of  interna¬ 
tional  satellite  service  in  the  U.S., 
dismissed  these  claims. 

“The  average  communicator 
in  a  major  corporation  doesn’t 
care  if  [the  transmission]  comes 
through  cable  or  satellite  as  long 
as  it  is  cost-effective  and  reli¬ 
able,”  Crockett  said.  “He  would 
be  happy  if  it  came  through  the 
water  faucet  as  long  as  it  works.” 

Concerns  regarding  satellite 
transmission  delays  are  more 
perceived  than  real,  Crockett 
said.  If  the  delay  is  held  to  four- 
tenths  of  a  second,  it  is  consid¬ 
ered  acceptable  even  for  voice 
communications,  he  added. 
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Some  of  the  delay  attributed  to 
satellite  technology  actually 
comes  from  switching  equipment 
and  echo-canceling  techniques 
used  in  the  terrestrial  portion  of 
an  international  transmission,  he 
said.  As  digital  facilities  —  in  par¬ 
ticular,  Integrated  Services  Digi¬ 
tal  Network  services  —  become 
widely  available,  terrestrial 
sources  of  delay  can  be  mini¬ 
mized,  Crockett  said. 

Although  satellite  vendors 
may  face  increased  competition 
from  transoceanic  cables,  users 
should  not  expect  deep  price  cuts 
from  Comsat  World  Systems. 
Crockett  said  there  is  not  a  lot  of 
excess  capacity  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  transmission  market  now. 
He  added  that  he  does  not  expect 
to  see  any  extra  capacity  until  the 
early  1990s. 

‘ ‘There  will  be  some  excess  ca¬ 
pacity,  but  I  also  think  the  rate  of 
growth  will  far  exceed  anyone’s 
expectations.  We  expect  TAT-8  to 
fill  up  pretty  quickly,”  he  said. 

Crockett  acknowledged  that 
some  customers  view  satellite 


a  virtual  circuit  for  each  applica¬ 
tion  that  must  be  processed  at  the 
center,  Marsh  said.  The  circuits 
cannot  be  switched  from  one  ap¬ 
plication  to  another,  so  each  re¬ 
mains  idle  when  its  application  is 
not  needed. 

By  contrast,  X.  2  5  lets  users  ac¬ 
cess  applications  from  a  single 
dedicated  or  dial-up  line  by  pro¬ 
viding  dynamic  virtual  call  capa¬ 
bility.  This  capability  lets  users 
switch  calls  according  to  applica¬ 
tion,  Marsh  said. 

Under  the  Worldwide  Internal 
Network,  each  country  will  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  manage  its  own  portion 
of  the  X.25  network.  NCR  expects 
its  remote  sites  to  control  their 
network  nodes  by  using  the  net¬ 
work  management  features  built 
into  the  Telematics  switches  or, 
in  countries  where  public  packet 
networks  are  used,  with  the  help 
of  a  net  provider. 

The  push  for  X.25 

The  plan  to  migrate  to  an 
X.25 -based  net  began  with  the 
corporate  telecomputing  staff, 
which  had  to  sell  the  idea  to  each 
of  five  distinct  development  and 
production  divisions,  Marsh  said. 
Each  division  is  considered  an  in¬ 
dividual  operating  unit,  and  up¬ 
per  management  did  not  issue  a 
mandate  for  each  to  migrate  to 
X.25. 

The  chief  argument  against 
the  Worldwide  Internal  Network 
was  that  few  employees  had  expe¬ 
rience  implementing  X.25  on 
such  a  large  scale,  Marsh  said. 
The  telecomputing  staff  refuted 
the  argument  by  repeatedly  ex¬ 
plaining  the  benefits  in  terms  of 
flexibility  and  cost  savings. 

“We  just  made  a  decision  that, 
rather  than  continue  to  prolifer¬ 
ate  proprietary  kinds  of  networks 
with  gateways,  we  would  just  sit 
down  and  plan  the  right  network 
that  would  accommodate  all 
needs  and  start  putting  it  in 
place,”  Marsh  said.  “That  right 
net  happened  to  be  OSI  X.25.”  □ 


services  as  a  way  to  back  up  cable 
systems,  but  he  contended  that 
they  can  be  used  as  primary 
transmission  systems. 

Users  seem  to  have  a  slightly 
different  view  of  what  TAT-8  may 
mean  in  the  industry. 

John  Deere’s  Coopman  said 
his  company,  which  transmits 
about  80%  of  its  data  via  satellite, 
will  cut  back  to  60%  once  it  con¬ 
tracts  for  space  on  TAT-8.  Satel¬ 
lite  facilities  will  be  used  in  large 
part  for  backup,  he  said. 

Coopman  said  he  had  hoped 
the  new  fiber-optic  cable  would 
mean  price  reductions  for  inter¬ 
national  services,  but  he  ques¬ 
tions  whether  that  will  happen. 

Whenever  a  user  buys  interna¬ 
tional  service,  the  charge  is  divid¬ 
ed  between  the  U.S.  carrier  and 
the  foreign  carrier.  Even  when 
prices  are  reduced  in  the  U.S., 
“the  foreign  end  is  still  a  monop¬ 
oly,  and  they  charge  what  they 
want,”  Coopman  said.  “A  lot  of 
times  we  see  price  drops  touted 
here,  but  you  need  to  read  the 
small  print.”  □ 
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PC  AND  TERMINAL-TO-HOST  LANS,  GATEWAYS  AND  MICRO  COMMUNICATIONS  PRODUCTS 
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he  cost  of 
fiber-optic  cable  is 
dropping  steadily;  it 
now  costs  only  about 
three  times  as  much  as 
coax  cable.  That’s 
pretty  good  when  you 
consider  that  just  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  it 
was  about  10  times 
the  price  of  coax.” 

Arnie  Lapinig 

Director  of  marketing 
10NET  Communications 
Dayton,  Ohio 
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3Com  Corp.  and  Tele- 
systemes  Reseaux,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  France  Telecom,  re¬ 
cently  announced  they  will 
codevelop  an  X.400  gateway 
and  an  X.25  router  that  will 
enable  3Com  and  other  local 
networks  to  exchange  elec¬ 
tronic  mail  with  other  X.400- 
compatible  systems. 

3  + Open  Reach/X.400 
and  3  +  Open  Internet/X.25 
will  allow  workstations  such 
as  the  IBM  Personal  Comput¬ 
er,  Personal  System /  2  and  Ap¬ 
ple  Computer,  Inc.  Macintosh 
computers  on  3  +  ,  3  + Open 
and  other  local  networks  to 
exchange  E-mail  with  mail  sys¬ 
tems  such  as  IBM’s  Profession¬ 
al  Office  System  and  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.’s  All-In- 1. 

The  products  are  also  com¬ 
patible  with  public  mail  sys¬ 
tems  such  as  Telenet  Commu¬ 
nications  Corp.’s  Telemail  and 
Transpac’s  Atlas  400,  3Com 
said. 

The  X.400  product  consists 
of  software  only,  while  the 
X.25  router  consists  of  a  hard¬ 
ware  card  and  software. 

The  card  works  on  any  AT 
bus-compatible  workstation, 
including  the  IBM  Personal 
Computer,  Personal  Compu- 
ter/AT,  Personal  Compu¬ 
ter/XT  or  compatibles. 

The  products  will  be  avail¬ 
able  in  French  and  English  ver¬ 
sions  in  the  summer. 

Prices  for  the  products  are 
not  yet  available. 

For  more  information,  con¬ 
tact  3Com  by  writing  to  3165 
Kifer  Road,  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 
95052,  or  by  calling  (408) 
562-6400.  Q 
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Bell  Labs  patent  proves 
microwave  LAN  feasible 

Concept  uses  technology  that  is  available  now. 


By  Paul  Desmond 

Staff  Writer 


HOLMDEL,  N.J.  —  AT&T  Bell 
Laboratories  here  received  a  pat¬ 
ent  recently  for  conceptualizing  a 
local  network  that  uses  micro- 
wave  radio  to  transmit  data. 

Although  the  patent  was  not 
for  a  particular  product,  it  details 
the  use  of  existing  technology  to 
build  a  microwave  local  net. 
AT&T  would  not  say  if  a  micro¬ 
wave-based  product  is  planned. 

“The  key  point  here  is  that  the 
technology  is  available,”  said 
Jack  Winters,  a  Bell  Labs  re¬ 
searcher  who  worked  on  the  pat¬ 
ent.  “[A  microwave  local  net  is] 
not  something  that  requires  any 
technology  that’s  not  available 
now,  and  the  cost  isn’t  going  to  be 
exceedingly  high  either.” 

Winters  and  Anthony  Acam- 
pora,  who  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Bell  Labs  technical  staff,  de¬ 
scribed  a  media  access  technique 
for  a  microwave-based  local  net¬ 
work  as  well  as  a  method  to  solve 
the  problem  of  multipath  —  the 
manner  in  which  microwave  sig¬ 
nals  bounce  off  walls  and  become 
distorted  within  a  building.  The 
patent  was  assigned  to  AT&T. 

The  patent  approval  culmi¬ 
nates  four  years  of  study  on  the 
feasibility  of  using  microwave  to 
transmit  data  and  voice  within  a 
building,  Winters  said.  Although 
AT&T  has  yet  to  test  a  product, 
Winters  said  the  study  shows  a 
microwave  local  network  is  feasi¬ 
ble  at  data  speeds  of  8M  to  10M 
bit/sec. 

Such  networks  could  be  devel¬ 
oped  for  about  the  same  cost  as 
installing  cable  within  a  building 
and  could  be  used  as  temporary 
local  networks,  such  as  at  con¬ 
ventions,  he  said. 

A  primary  component  of  the 
AT&T  research,  as  described  in 
the  two-part  patent,  is  the  media 
access  technique  for  a  microwave 
local  network.  The  plan  calls  for 
the  use  of  a  network  controller 


device,  located  at  a  central  loca¬ 
tion  within  a  building,  that  polls 
transmitters  attached  to  each  ter¬ 
minal.  When  a  terminal  has  data 
to  transmit,  the  controller  as¬ 
signs  it  a  block  of  space  in  which 
to  transmit. 

Solves  multipath  problem 

The  second  part  of  the  patent 
deals  with  multipath  issues.  Win¬ 
ters  and  Acampora  remedied  the 
multipath  dilemma  by  using  mul¬ 
tiple  antennas  to  pick  up  signals 
transmitted  from  each  terminal. 
The  network  controller  inspects 
the  signals  picked  up  by  each  an¬ 
tenna  and  chooses  the  least  dis¬ 
torted  signal. 

Using  multiple  antennas  and 
slowing  the  data  rate  of  users 
with  severe  multipath  problems 
enables  the  microwave  net  to 
achieve  reliability  ratings  that  ap¬ 
proximate  those  of  wired  net¬ 
works,  Winters  said.  He  has 
achieved  data  rates  of  at  least  8M 
bit/sec  with  a  probability  of 
transmission  errors  down  to 
10'9,  he  said. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  mi¬ 
crowave  and  its  ability  to  pene¬ 
trate  walls  or  floors  that  are  not 
made  of  metal,  the  AT&T  re¬ 
search  shows  microwave  can  be 
used  for  local  nets  that  span  sev¬ 
eral  floors  of  a  building. 

The  microwave  network  also 
has  voice  applications  within  a 
building  and  could  be  used  to 
communicate  among  cordless 
telephones  or  to  interface  with  a 
private  branch  exchange. 

Since  the  system  has  a  maxi¬ 
mum  bandwidth  of  10M  bit/sec 
and  each  voice  channel  takes  64  K 
bit/sec,  the  number  of  voice  us¬ 
ers  would  be  limited,  especially  if 
the  network  also  supports  data. 

As  the  controller  polls  each 
transmitter,  it  gives  priority  to 
voice  transmissions,  Winters 
said,  meaning  data  can  be  trans¬ 
mitted  only  when  there  is  no 
voice  traffic.  □ 
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The  year  in  review, 
and  what  lies  ahead 

Seven  insiders  discuss  last  year’s  trends  and 
reveal  what  they  expect  for  the  future  of  LANs. 

While  there  may  never  be 
any  one  year  that  gets  singled 
out  as  the  " Year  of  the  LAN,  ” 

1988  saw  a  spate  of  new  prod¬ 
uct  introductions  and  a  lot  of 
changes  in  the  local  network¬ 
ing  market. 

The  year  started  off  with  a 
whirlwind  of  activity  as  Apple 
Computer,  Inc.  and  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  announced  a 
strategic  alliance  to  jointly  de¬ 
velop  network  products.  In 
February,  Tandem  Computers, 

Inc.  paid  $26  million  for  local 
net  vendor  Ungermann-Bass, 

Inc. 

As  the  year  drew  to  a  close, 
users  were  still  digesting  news 
of  the  introduction  of  IBM’s 
16M  bit/sec  Token-Ring  Net¬ 
work  at  Comdex/Fall  in  Las  Ve¬ 
gas,  and  more  than  a  few  cus¬ 
tomers  were  scratching  their 
heads  over  why  Apple  never  did 
get  around  to  announcing  its 
token-ring  adapter  card. 

So  what  did  1988  mean  for 
the  industry  and  users?  To  find 
out,  Network  World  Senior  Edi¬ 
tor  Laura  DiDio  asked  leading 
vendors  and  analysts  to  talk 
about  the  big  events  of  1988 


lanSORkS" - 

BY  RICHARD  WATSON 

Do  you  feel 
the  need  for  speed? 

Advertisers  know  that  speed  sells. 

“Faster  is  better”  is  a  powerful  rule  of  thumb  in  the  minds 
of  most  consumers,  even  among  those  shopping  for  computer 
hardware  and  software. 

Local  network  adapter  card  manufacturers  are  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  this,  hoping  to  boost  sales  by  boosting  the  speed  of  their 
products.  Trade  publications  are  full  of  advertisements  citing 
carefully  staged  tests  and  claiming  that  a  particular  card,  by 
virtue  of  superior  speed,  is  the  better  networking  solution. 

Given  all  this  emphasis  on  speed,  potential  buyers  might 
think  that  speed  is  the  most  important  factor  in  evaluating 
network  cards.  It  isn’t. 

Speed  is  important,  and  a  faster  card  may  indicate  advanced 
technology.  But  users  who  can’t  see  past  their  stopwatches  are 
ignoring  several  factors  that  are  equally  important  in  the 
selection  of  adapters.  Quality,  reliability  and  adherence  to 
standards  are  critical  and  should  be  given  equal  consideration 
during  evaluation. 

If  network  speed  is  of  particular  concern,  one  must  also 
consider  the  performance  of  network  servers,  operating  systems 
and  workstations.  A  fast  card  won’t  speed  up  slow  disk  drives, 
which  are  often  the  cause  of  slow  networks.  Also,  Ethernet 
transmission  speed  is  faster  than  token  ring,  which  is  faster 

( continued  on  page  14 ) 

Watson  is  vice-president  of  engineering  development  at  Ti¬ 
ara  Computing  Systems,  Inc.  in  Mountain  View,  Calif. 


and  to  forecast  what ’s  ahead  in 
1989. 

What  do  you  think  was  the 
biggest  story  in  the  local  net¬ 
work  industry  last  year? 

Doug  Gold,  research  man¬ 
ager  of  communications  for 
the  Technology  Services 
Group,  International  Data 
Corp.,  Framingham,  Mass. 

There  are  a  lot  of  big  stories  in 
an  industry  that’s  growing  50%  a 
year.  But  if  I  had  to  pick  one,  I’d 
say  SynOptics  [Communications, 
( continued  on  page  14 ) 
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Year  in  review,  what  lies  ahead 
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Inc.]  provided  a  mid-life  kicker  to 
Ethernet  technology  by  coming 
out  with  its  low-cost  wiring 
scheme,  LattisNet,  and  the  fact 
that  [the  company]  went  public  in 
August. 

The  success  of  LAN  Manager 
and  the  number  of  vendors  that 
got  behind  it  were  also  big  news. 

Arnie  Lapinig,  director  of 
marketing,  10NET  Commu¬ 
nications,  Dayton,  Ohio 

The  most  promising  develop¬ 
ment  in  1988  was  that  vendors 
realized  there  won’t  be  any  one 
dominant  operating  system  for 
personal  computers. 


former  chairman  of  Infone- 
tics,  Inc. 

One  of  the  biggest  stories  of 
the  year  was  actually  something 
that  didn’t  materialize.  Namely, 
only  a  miniscule  number  of  net¬ 
work-oriented  applications  based 
on  OS/2  appeared  on  the  market. 
The  fact  is,  there  aren’t  that  many 
OS/2  operating  systems  in¬ 
stalled,  so  developers  are  holding 
back  on  marketing  what  few 
products  they  have  developed  be¬ 
cause  the  demand  just  isn’t  there 
yet. 

Also,  we  started  1988  with 
these  great  expectations  that 
we’d  see  the  Apple/DEC  alliance 


Robert  Potter,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer, 
Datapoint  Corp.,  San  Anto¬ 
nio,  Texas 

[The  biggest  story  of  1988 
was]  the  rapid  movement  of  PC 
network  software  vendors  away 
from  proprietary  protocols  and 
software  and  toward  the  IBM  and 
Microsoft  [Corp.]  standards. 


Gurshuran  Sidhu,  manag¬ 
er  of  network  systems  devel¬ 
opment,  Apple  Computer, 
Inc.,  Cupertino,  Calif. 

I  think  the  area  of  network 
protocols  saw  two  very  important 
streams  of  activity  in  1988.  First 
was  the  activity  in  international 
standards,  such  as  OSI.  The  En¬ 
terprise  Networking  Event  [’88 
International]  in  Baltimore  in  the 
summer  [provided]  a  broader 
awareness  of  the  strengths  and 
the  [gaps]  in  the  OSI  world.  It 
seems  clear  today  that  worldwide 
electronic  mail  services  will  have 
to  use  X.400,  and  this  is  a  promis¬ 
ing  development. 

The  second  stream  involved 
vendor-developed  or  de  facto 
protocols.  At  Apple,  we  made  sig¬ 
nificant  advances  in  the  Apple- 
Talk  Filing  Protocol  so  that  three 
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Robert  Clark 


dissimilar  families  of  computers 
—  Macs,  Apple  IIs  and  personal 
computers  —  could  all  share  file 
service.  In  general,  I  think  it’s 
great  that  the  area  of  vendor-de¬ 
veloped  protocols  is  robust  and 
vigorously  growing. 

Tom  White,  senior  vice- 
president  of  corporate  strat¬ 
egies,  Action  Technologies, 
Inc.,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  and 


Gurshuran  Sidhu 


bear  fruit  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  That  hasn’t  happened. 
We’ve  seen  program  guides  but 
no  products. 

Bob  Clark,  director  of 
marketing,  TOPS,  A  Sun  Mi¬ 
crosystems  Company,  Ala¬ 
meda,  Calif. 

The  biggest  story  in  1988  was 
the  acceptance  of  the  fact  that 
Macs  and  PCs  have  to  coexist  on  a 
network  in  a  friendly  way.  The  PC 
and  Mac  user  communities  have 
begun  to  realize  that  their  busi¬ 
nesses  are  using  both. 

Employers  are  now  allowing 
their  workers  to  choose  their 
desktop  workstation  and  then 
finding  a  way  for  both  the  PC  and 
the  Mac  to  coexist. 

Eric  Benahamou,  vice- 
president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  software  prod¬ 
ucts  division,  3Com  Corp., 
Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

I’m  biased  because  we  code¬ 
veloped  it  [with  Microsoft],  but  I 
think  the  introduction  of  the  LAN 
Manager  had  a  significant  impact 
on  the  industry  and  the  way  users 
view  LANs.  Until  1988,  people 
looked  at  LANs  primarily  as  a  way 
to  share  file  and  print  resources. 

At  least  conceptually  now,  us¬ 
ers  understand  that  LANs  can  be 
used  to  distribute  applications  — 
specifically,  they  should  think  of 
their  file  servers  as  having  the  ca¬ 
pability  to  run  distributed  appli¬ 
cations  such  as  SQL  Servers  and 
groupware,  and  network  man¬ 
agement  applications. 

What  are  the  hot  trends  or 
products  to  watch  for  in 
1989? 


Gold:  The  fact  that  the  indus¬ 
try  is  being  forced  to  wait  another 
six  to  12  months  for  [Fiber  Dis¬ 
tributed  Data  Interface]  technol¬ 
ogy  when  the  market  is  clearly 
ready  for  it. 

On  a  more  positive  note,  I  ex¬ 
pect  token  ring  will  become  very 
significant  in  1989- 

In  terms  of  unit  shipments,  to¬ 
ken  ring  will  rapidly  approach 
Ethernet  shipments.  Token  ring 
is  growing  three  times  faster  than 
Ethernet.  But  don’t  count  Ether¬ 
net  out.  Surprisingly,  it’s  still 
hanging  tough. 

Cabletron  and  SynOptics,  the 
point  players  in  the  unshielded 
twisted-pair  Ethernet  market,  to¬ 
gether  did  $100  million  in  busi¬ 
ness  in  1988  in  a  market  that  was 
supposed  to  have  disappeared. 

The  emerging  technology  to 
watch  is  the  all-in-one  bridge- 
router-gateway  products  from 
such  companies  as  Wellfleet 
Communications,  cisco  Systems, 
Inc.,  Proteon,  Inc.  and  Unger- 
mann-Bass. 

The  two-pronged  story  to 
watch  in  1989  is  the  battle  be¬ 
tween  OS/2  Extended  Edition 
and  LAN  Manager  and  where  No¬ 
vell  [Inc.]  fits  into  the  scenario. 

Lapinig:  The  most  important 
task  facing  large  corporate  users 
in  1989  will  be  making  the  LAN 
part  of  the  mainstream  of  the  cor¬ 
porate  information  network. 
That  means  giving  the  LAN  access 
to  the  corporate  mainframe  and 
providing  wide-area  connections 
between  LANs.  In  1989,  we’ll  see 
increasing  momentum  for  ven¬ 
dors  providing  links  to  multiple 
operating  systems.  And  this  year, 

Do  you  feel  the 
need  for  speed? 

continued  from  page  1 3 

than  Arcnet  no  matter  how  fast 

the  network  card. 

Comparison  tests  performed 
by  manufacturers  don’t  always 
tell  the  whole  truth  about  adapter 
cards.  Tests  are  often  conducted 
under  networking  conditions  fa¬ 
vorable  to  a  particular  manufac¬ 
turer’s  cards,  and  they  rarely 
compare  the  top-of-the-line 
products  because  speed  varia¬ 
tions  among  them  are  typically 
insignificant. 

Some  tests  are  simply  mis¬ 
leading.  Tests  performed  on  sin¬ 
gle-workstation  and  single-serv¬ 
er  networks  are  not  at  all  relevant 
to  the  performance  of  the  card  on 
the  standard  multiuser  network. 
Tests  performed  using  network 
operating  systems  that  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  workstation  caching 
are  equally  dubious. 

In  fairness  to  the  independent 
testing  labs  and  trade  publica¬ 
tions,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
most  published  tests  are  conduct¬ 
ed  accurately  and  without  bias. 
The  problem  is,  the  equipment 
and  test  sites  used  may  not  com¬ 
pare  to  a  user  setting. 

The  most  telling  tests  are 
those  performed  at  the  custom¬ 
er’s  facility.  Potential  buyers 
should  install  the  adapter  cards 
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users  will  actually  realize  their 
goal  of  connecting  diverse  per¬ 
sonal  computers  that  have  differ¬ 
ent  operating  systems. 

White:  In  1989,  the  industry 
will  see  new  types  of  applications 
that  work  within  networks  utiliz¬ 
ing  OS/2,  and  I’m  not  talking 
about  just  another  data  base, 
spreadsheet  or  word  processor. 
These  new  applications  will  pro¬ 
vide  tools  for  the  way  users  work 
and  automate  such  functions  as 
report  assembly  and  graphics  de¬ 
sign  in  a  corporate  environment. 
I  believe  we’ll  also  start  to  see  a 
number  of  applications  for  IBM’s 
Presentation  Manager.  Toward 
the  end  of  1989,  we’ll  see  new 
tools  that  provide  corporate  us¬ 
ers  with  the  ability  to  remotely 
administer  networks. 

Clark:  The  story  I’m  watch¬ 
ing  in  1989  is  the  acceptance  of 
OS/2  LAN  Manager  and  how  fast 
it  takes  off.  I  think  we’ll  see  DOS 
users  persisting  with  single-task¬ 
ing  applications  and  a  slow  mi¬ 
gration  to  OS/2  on  the  worksta¬ 
tion.  LAN  Manager,  which  is  the 
server  portion  of  OS/  2 ,  will  catch 
on  before  the  OS/2  workstation 
[portion]. 

The  biggest  fluke  that  could 
happen  in  the  LAN  industry  would 
be  that  Apple  would  buy  Novell, 
DEC  would  then  buy  Apple,  and 
then  be  in  turn  swallowed  up  by 
Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 

Benahamou:  This  year,  I 
think  we’ll  finally  start  to  see 
some  standard  network  manage¬ 
ment  products  become  commer¬ 
cially  available.  We’ve  reached  a 


on  their  equipment  and  copy 
large  files  under  normal  operat¬ 
ing  conditions,  timing  the  opera¬ 
tions  to  determine  speed.  Actual 
in-facility  testing  may  not  be 
practical  for  all  users;  however, 
those  making  major  purchases 
should  consider  it. 

Quality  vs.  speed 

The  mean  time  between  fail¬ 
ures,  a  statistic  many  manufac¬ 
turers  don’t  divulge,  is  a  far  more 
significant  specification  than 
clock  speed.  A  quality  card  that 
runs  reliably  will  be  worth  much 
more  to  the  end  user  than  one 
that  is  simply  fast.  It’s  hard  for 
the  average  end  user  to  notice  a 
difference  of  a  minute  in  speed, 
but  it’s  easy  to  notice  when  the 
network  is  down. 

There  are  several  ways  to 
judge  quality  in  advance  of  pur¬ 
chase.  The  type  and  length  of  the 
manufacturer’s  warranty  is  one 
good  indication  of  quality  —  it’s 
safe  to  say  that  no  one  knows 
more  about  the  quality  and  reli¬ 
ability  of  a  particular  card  than  its 
manufacturer.  If  the  manufactur¬ 
er  has  confidence  in  its  product, 
that  confidence  will  show  in  the 
product  support.  Look  for  firms 
that  offer  customer  training  and 
phone-in  technical  support. 

Standards  are  also  very  impor¬ 
tant.  Cards  that  adhere  to  estab¬ 
lished  industry  standards  are 


breakthrough  in  the  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  the  [Common  Manage¬ 
ment  Information  Protocol]  and 
the  [Common  Management  In¬ 
formation  Protocol  Over  TCP]. 
These  standards  give  users  a  com¬ 
mon  method  of  exchanging  and 
manipulating  network  manage¬ 
ment  information. 


Tom  White 


I  expect  products  based  on 
these  standards  to  be  out  within 
six  to  1 2  months.  They  will  let  us¬ 
ers  manage  multivendor  net¬ 
works  from  a  central  location  — 
they  can  interrogate,  reconfigure 
and  reset  nodes  from  different 
vendors. 

Sidhu:  My  prediction  is  that  a 
variety  of  international  and  de 
facto  standards  will  continue  to 
be  supported  into  the  near  future. 
If  people  have  a  dream  of  one  sin¬ 
gle  protocol  standard  emerging 
and  eliminating  everything  else, 
that  is  not  going  to  ever  be  real¬ 
ized.  This  is  what  I  call  the  Poly¬ 
glot  Hypothesis:  Network  sys¬ 
tems  will  use  multiple  protocol 
families.  □ 


likely  to  be  better  long-term  in¬ 
vestments.  Network  operating 
systems  may  come  and  go,  but 
cards  built  to  industry  standards 
will  retain  their  usefulness  as 
technology  advances. 

Look  before  you  LAN 

A  reputable  dealer  has  already 
done  most  of  the  evaluation  work 
for  the  buyer.  Dealers  are  moti¬ 
vated  by  quality  —  they  don’t 
want  products  coming  back. 
These  dealers  understand  tech¬ 
nology  and  performance  statis¬ 
tics  and  aren’t  easily  snowed  by 
mere  claims  of  speed  and  other 
misleading  specifications. 

Here  are  a  few  questions  the 
confused  buyer,  looking  to  sort 
fact  from  fancy,  can  ask  a  dealer: 

■  Does  the  manufacturer  stand 
behind  its  product  with  a  long¬ 
term  warranty,  a  service  agree¬ 
ment  and  technical  assistance? 

■  Has  it  been  proven  reliable  with 
the  user’s  equipment? 

■  Is  the  product  based  on  indus¬ 
try  standards? 

If  these  questions  sound  rath¬ 
er  simplistic  in  regard  to  a  tech¬ 
nology  as  complex  as  network¬ 
ing,  it’s  because  the  basics  of 
purchasing  a  reliable  network 
card  are  simple.  The  race  is  not 
always  to  the  swift,  but  to  the 
sure.  Be  sure  to  consider  quality, 
reliability  and  adherence  to  stan¬ 
dards,  as  well  as  speed.  D 


MANAGEMENT  STRATEGIES 

MANAGING  PEOPLE  AND  TECHNOLOGY:  USERS  GROUPS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS 


Worth  Noting 


he  extent  of  the  use  of 
cellular  telephones 
depends  on  the  number 
of  locations  a  company 
has,  according  to  a 
recent  survey  of 
Fortune  1,000 
corporations  that  was 
commissioned  by 
Seattle-based  Airborne 
Express.  Of  the 
respondents  with  more 
than  1 00  offices,  nearly 
three-quarters  said  they 
use  cellular  phones. 
Less  than  50%  of  the 
users  with  fewer  offices 
said  they  do. 


ssociation 

Watch 


The  International  Com¬ 
munications  Association 
(ICA)  is  gearing  up  for  its 
1 5th  annual  Winter  Seminar, 
which  is  scheduled  to  be  held 
Feb.  7  through  10  in  Arling¬ 
ton,  Va. 

The  seminar  will  focus  on 
issues  in  international  com¬ 
munications  as  well  as  emerg¬ 
ing  standards  and  technol¬ 
ogies. 

Scheduled  for  the  2 ’/2-day 
event  are  presentations  by 
telecommunications  officials 
from  the  German  and  Japa¬ 
nese  embassies.  In  addition, 
Cory  Van  Wolvelaere,  a  part¬ 
ner  with  Arthur  Andersen  & 
Co.’s  Telecommunications 
Consulting  Practice  in  Chica¬ 
go,  will  give  a  speech  on  lan¬ 
guage,  culture  and  politics  in 
the  global  marketplace. 

Also  slated  is  a  user  panel 
discussion  on  building  and  op¬ 
erating  networks  in  Europe, 
the  Pacific  Rim  countries  and 
North  and  South  America.  The 
discussion  will  feature  speak¬ 
ers  from  the  Orient  Express, 
Pan  American  World  Airways, 
Inc.,  Qantas  Air  and  Philip 
Morris  International. 

The  event  costs  $595  for 
ICA  members  and  $695  for 
nonmembers. 

For  further  information, 
call  the  ICA  at  (800)  422- 
4636.  □ 


Banks  set  to 
test  ATMs  of 
the  future 

By  Jim  Brown 

New  Products  Editor 

NASHVILLE  —  Some  of  the 
nation’s  largest  banks  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  implement  a  new  breed  of 
automated  teller  machines  and 
self-service  terminals  that  sup¬ 
port  a  wider  variety  of  functions 
than  existing  ATMs. 

In  addition  to  supporting  ser¬ 
vices  usually  handled  by  tellers, 
these  new  ATMs  and  self-service 
terminals  may  also  allow  custom¬ 
ers  to  make  airline  ticket  reserva¬ 
tions  and  purchase  tickets  for 
sporting  and  cultural  events,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  electronic  banking 
managers  who  attended  the  re¬ 
cent  Bank  Administration  Insti¬ 
tute-sponsored  Retail  Delivery 
Systems  Conference,  dubbed 
ATM11,  held  here. 

Bipin  Shah,  vice-chairman  of 
Philadelphia-based  CoreStates 
Financial  Corp.,  said  new  micro¬ 


computer-based  ATMs  can  han¬ 
dle  nearly  80%  of  the  transac¬ 
tions  currently  handled  by 
tellers.  He  said  six  such  ATMs 
were  installed  in  a  branch  office 
of  Philadelphia  National  Bank, 
which  is  owned  by  CoreStates. 
Those  ATMs  will  be  tested  begin¬ 
ning  this  month. 

Other  electronic  banking 
managers  at  the  conference  said 
they  are  linking  so-called  self- 
service  terminals  to  their  existing 
ATM  networks.  These  self-service 
terminals  allow  customers  to  ob¬ 
tain  balance  inquiries  and  order 
new  checks,  among  other  func¬ 
tions. 

Better  service,  productivity 

Both  the  new  ATMs  and  self- 
service  terminals  will  help  banks 
improve  customer  service  and  re¬ 
duce  the  need  for  tellers,  manag¬ 
ers  said. 

According  to  Shah,  the  ad¬ 
vanced  ATMs  implemented  by 
Philadelphia  National  Bank  will 
allow  customers  to  obtain  ac¬ 
count  statements,  cash  checks, 
deposit  funds  in  multiple  ac¬ 
counts,  apply  for  loans  and  stop 
payment  on  a  check.  These  trans- 
( continued  on  page  16) 


EXECUTIVE 


BY  BARTON  CROCKETT 


Networks  and  work  habits 


Will  continued  advances  in  communications  technology 
increase,  decrease  or  not  change: 

No  Don’t 
Increase  Decrease  change  know 


The  number  of  face-to-face 
meetings  held  among  company 
employees? 


The  number  of  face-to-face 
meetings  with  clients  or 
customers? 


Employee  productivity  at  the 
office? 


The  frequency  with  which 
employees  work  out  of  their 
homes? 


Figures  are  based  on  a  survey  of  100  administrators  and  personnel 
executives  at  Fortune  1 ,000  companies. 

GRAPHIC  BY  SUSAN  SLATER  SOURCE:  AIRBORNE  EXPRESS.  SEATTLE 


Face  the  fax.  Is  communications  technology  making  the 
office  a  more  impersonal  place? 

It  appears  so,  at  least  according  to  a  survey  conducted  in 
October  for  the  Seattle-based  overnight  delivery  firm  Airborne 
Express.  For  its  “1988  Office  Management  Survey,”  Airborne 
Express  commissioned  researchers  to  interview  100  personnel 
and  administration  executives  from  Fortune  1,000  companies. 

Among  other  questions,  respondents  were  asked  what  effect 
improvements  in  communications  technology  will  have  on 
personal  interaction  in  the  office.  More  than  50%  said  they 
thought  technology  would  decrease  the  number  of  face-to-face 
meetings  among  employees.  Thirty  percent  said  technology 
would  have  no  impact  on  the  number  of  such  meetings,  while 
15%  said  it  would  increase  them. 

Survey  respondents  thought  communications  technology 

(continued  on  page  16) 


Sudden  net  crashes 
pose  business  risk 

Survey  finds  companies  could  lose  40%  of  daily 
revenue  as  result  of  mainframe  network  outage. 


By  Barton  Crockett 

_ Senior  Writer _ 

ARLINGTON,  Texas  —  Com¬ 
panies  could  lose  as  much  as  40% 
of  their  daily  revenue  in  the  event 
of  a  mainframe  network  crash, 
according  to  a  University  of  Texas 
survey  of  information  systems 
managers. 

The  results  of  the  survey,  “Fi¬ 
nancial  and  Functional  Impacts 
of  Computer  Outages  on  Busi¬ 
nesses,”  are  based  on  interviews 
with  more  than  150  information 
systems  managers  operating 
both  stand-alone  mainframes 
and  mainframe-based  networks. 

According  to  Steven  Christen¬ 
sen,  one  of  the  researchers,  the 
survey  documents  what  most  us¬ 
ers  already  knew:  Computer  sys¬ 
tems  and  networks  have  become 
a  vital  part  of  most  businesses. 

“With  very  few  exceptions,  re¬ 
spondents  to  this  survey  are 
heavily  to  totally  dependent  on 
their  computer  systems,”  Chris¬ 
tensen  said.  “If  they  go  down, 
companies  lose  revenue,  sales 
and  functionality.” 

Daily  revenue  drain 

Survey  respondents  estimated 
the  losses  their  companies  would 
suffer  for  each  day  of  mainframe 


network  outage  (see  chart  on 
page  16).  Average  losses  were 
pegged  at  25%  of  daily  revenue 
after  six  days,  a  figure  that 
climbed  to  40%  by  the  25  th  day  of 
an  outage. 

On  average,  a  company  would 
lose  five  full  days  of  revenue  by 
the  25th  day  of  an  outage.  Assum¬ 
ing  250  working  days  per  year,  a 
company  averaging  $250  million 
in  annual  revenue  could  expect  to 
lose  more  than  $5  million  by  the 
25th  day  of  an  outage,  according 
to  the  study. 

The  respondents  made  these 
estimates  assuming  they  had  suc¬ 
cessfully  implemented  a  disaster 
recovery  plan.  Nearly  63%  said 
they  had  such  plans,  which  varied 
from  schemes  to  handle  opera¬ 
tions  manually  to  cutting  over  a 
backup  data  center.  If  they  were 
unable  to  implement  contingen¬ 
cy  arrangements,  the  respon¬ 
dents  said,  average  daily  losses 
would  be  lxh  times  higher  than 
their  original  estimates. 

The  surveys  were  completed 
in  1987  by  information  systems 
managers  at  firms  split  equally 
between  those  with  revenue 
above  and  below  $100  million 
annually.  About  17%  of  the  man- 
( continued  on  page  16 ) 


INTUG  gives  praise  to  new 
global  networking  treaty 

Conference-goers  settle  differences,  finish  job. 


By  Wayne  Eckerson 

_ Staff  Writer _ 

LONDON  —  Officials  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Telecommunications 
Users  Group  (INTUG)  said  re¬ 
cently  they  were  relieved  that  na¬ 
tional  representatives  at  the 
World  Administrative  Telegraph 
and  Telephone  Conference-88 
were  able  to  hammer  out  a  treaty 
that  will  govern  global  network¬ 
ing  into  the  next  century. 

INTUG  sent  an  1 1 -person  del¬ 
egation  to  the  conference,  which 
was  sponsored  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Telecommunications 
Union  (ITU),  an  arm  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Nations.  The  conference  was 
held  in  Melbourne,  Australia. 

INTUG,  based  here,  is  an  inter¬ 
national  association  comprising 
representatives  from  multina¬ 
tional  corporations  and  20  na¬ 
tional  users  groups.  The  associa¬ 
tion  represents  users’  interests 
before  international  groups  such 
as  the  European  Commission  and 


the  Consultative  Committee  on 
International  Telephony  and  Te¬ 
legraphy. 

At  the  Melbourne  conference, 
representatives  from  1 1 2  coun¬ 
tries  signed  a  treaty  specifying 
new  regulations  for  international 
communications  (“U.S.,  1 1 1  oth¬ 
er  countries  endorse  treaty  gov¬ 
erning  int’l  networking,”  NW, 
Dec.  12). 

Donald  Stevenson,  INTUG’s 
director  of  public  affairs,  said,  “I 
am  relieved  that  an  agreement 
was  reached.  The  ITU  as  an  insti¬ 
tution  would  have  been  in  poor 
shape  if  the  conference  had  ad¬ 
journed  without  an  agreement." 

According  to  Stevenson,  the 
conference  was  initially  polar¬ 
ized  into  two  factions,  one  led  by 
the  U.S.  and  the  UK,  and  the  other 
by  France  and  several  African  na¬ 
tions. 

The  U.S.  and  the  UK  opposed 
initial  treaty  drafts  that  called  for 
(continued  on  page  16) 
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Banks  set  to  test 
ATMs  of  future 

continued  from  page  1 5 
actions  are  currently  performed 
by  a  bank  teller  or  customer  ser¬ 
vice  representative. 

“These  machines  will  replace 
tellers  in  the  future,”  Shah  said. 

The  bank  worked  for  18 
months  with  two  vendors  to  build 
the  microcomputer-based  ATMs. 
The  pilot  project  also  required 
modifications  to  the  host  soft¬ 
ware  that  supports  ATM  transac¬ 
tions  and  communications,  Shah 
said. 

The  microcomputer-based 
ATM  runs  application  software 
that  controls  the  screens  used  by 
customers  and  transparently  in¬ 
vokes  communications  when 
host-resident  data  is  needed.  The 
microcomputer  will  be  able  to 
download  host  data,  perform  cal¬ 
culations  and  present  a  result  to 
the  customer. 

For  instance,  the  microcom¬ 
puter  can  download  account  data 
from  the  host  and  use  data  en¬ 
tered  by  the  customer  to  calculate 
new  account  balances  or  loan 
payment  schedules. 

Other  possibilities 

Shah  said  new  ATMs  could  be 
designed  to  access  a  mainframe 
file  detailing  a  preestablished 
credit  limit  for  each  customer. 
Customers  using  one  of  the  ATMs 
to  apply  for  a  loan  could  instantly 
be  informed  whether  the  loan  has 
been  approved  and,  if  so,  have 
funds  credited  to  their  accounts. 

These  new  ATMs  could  also  al¬ 
low  customers  to  purchase  airline 
tickets  as  well  as  tickets  for  the 
theater,  sporting  events  and  con¬ 
certs,  Shah  said.  These  functions 
will  require  links  from  the  bank’s 
hosts  to  an  airline  reservation 
system  or  a  computer  at  a  the¬ 
ater,  stadium  or  concert  hall  box 
office  to  find  out  if  tickets  are 
available. 

After  funds  are  electronically 
transferred  from  the  customer’s 
account  to  the  airline  or  ticket 
seller,  the  ATM  would  print  the 
tickets  or  a  voucher  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  can  exchange  for  tickets. 


Executive  Briefs 

continued  from  page  1 5 

would  have  less  impact  on  inter¬ 
action  between  employees  and 
their  clients  or  customers,  how¬ 
ever. 

Nearly  70%  said  communica¬ 
tions  technology  would  either  in¬ 
crease  or  not  affect  the  number  of 
meetings  between  employees 
and  their  clients  or  customers. 

More  than  80%  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  said  they  thought  commu- 
nicatiQns  technology  would  in¬ 
crease  office  productivity. 

According  to  a  spokesman. 
Airborne  commissioned  the 
study  in  part  to  gauge  the  impact 
of  technologies  such  as  facsimile 
and  electronic  data  interchange 
on  corporate  demand  for  express 
mail. 

“We  are  interested  in  these 
trends,”  the  spokesman  said. 


MANAGEMENT  STRATEGIES 


“Whenever  there  is  a  transfer 
of  payment,  banks  should  be 
there,”  Shah  said. 

While  agreeing  that  advanced 
ATMs  offer  improved  customer 
service,  New  York’s  Chemical 
Bank  said  it  would  rather  supple¬ 
ment  its  existing  ATMs  with  self- 
service  terminals  that  support  ac¬ 
count  inquiry  and  other  func¬ 
tions.  Currently,  the  bank  has  1 2 
such  Information  Center  termi¬ 
nals  located  throughout  New 
York  City  and  Long  Island.  “We 
do  no  promotion  and  people  use 
them,”  said  Patricia  Havey,  se¬ 
nior  product  manager  with 
Chemical  Bank’s  advanced  elec¬ 
tronic  technology  department. 

The  IBM  Personal  Computer- 
based  devices  are  linked  to  an  in¬ 
branch  Ethernet  local  network. 
The  Ethernet  supports  a  gateway 
that  links  to  Chemical  Bank’s 
X.25  and  IBM  Systems  Network 
Architecture  wide-area  networks. 
Those  networks  support  access  to 
a  Tandem  Computer,  Inc.  or  IBM 
host. 

The  self-service  terminals  are 
similar  to  ones  currently  being 
used  by  United  Bank  Services  Co. 
of  Colorado  (“Colo,  bank’s  mi¬ 
cros  bring  customer  service  on 
line,”  ATT,  Feb.  22, 1988). 

Customers  can  use  the  termi¬ 
nals  to  perform  such  functions  as 
obtaining  statements,  ordering 
checks,  making  deposits,  trans¬ 
ferring  funds  from  one  account  to 
another  and  determining  if  a  de¬ 
posit  has  been  credited  to  their 
account  or  if  checks  they’ve  writ¬ 
ten  have  been  cashed. 

Reserving  ATMs 

Agreeing  that  these  functions 
could  be  performed  by  an  ad¬ 
vanced  ATM,  Havey  said  Chemi¬ 
cal  Bank  would  rather  reserve 
ATMs  for  use  by  customers  who 
need  to  obtain  cash  quickly. 

Chemical  Bank  developed  the 
self-service  terminal  and  dis¬ 
played  it  at  the  show  to  determine 
whether  other  banks  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  purchasing  the  technol¬ 
ogy,  said  Joseph  DeSimone,  vice- 
president  of  the  advanced 
electronic  technology  depart¬ 
ment.  □ 


“Some  analysts  believe  they  are 
carving  into  the  air  express  mar¬ 
ket.” 

The  spokesman  added  that  the 
study  confirmed  Airborne’s  belief 
that  demand  for  air  express  con¬ 
tinues  to  mount  despite  the  pro¬ 
liferation  of  communications 
technology. 

“We  are  finding  that  these  two 
modes  of  communications  are 
complementary,  not  exclusion¬ 
ary,”  the  spokesman  said.  “Big 
companies  need  to  use  several 
forms  of  communications.” 

In  the  study,  81%  of  the  re¬ 
spondents  said  their  company  is 
making  greater  use  of  facsimile 
than  it  did  a  year  ago.  Thirty- 
eight  percent  said  their  firm’s  use 
of  air  express  had  increased  as 
well.  Only  14%  said  their  compa¬ 
ny’s  use  of  air  express  had  de¬ 
clined,  while  39%  said  it  re¬ 
mained  the  same.  □ 


INTUG  praises 
global  net  treaty 

continued  from  page  1 5 
countries  to  push  their  public  car¬ 
riers  and  private  network  users  to 
adopt  international  communica¬ 
tions  standards  such  as  X.400. 

In  addition,  early  treaty  ver¬ 
sions  would  have  allowed  nations 
to  regulate  private  network  users 
in  much  the  same  way  they  regu¬ 
late  public  carriers. 

Dispute  over  these  provisions 
threatened  to  deadlock  the  con¬ 
ference  and  torpedo  chances  for 
a  new  international  treaty.  But 
the  provisions  were  dropped,  en¬ 
abling  the  body  to  agree  on  terms 
that  almost  all  nations  found  ac¬ 
ceptable. 

INTUG  Chairman  George 
McKendrick  said  he  was  “not  dis¬ 
satisfied”  with  the  treaty.  “Con¬ 
sidering  the  wide  range  of  view¬ 
points  of  member  nations,  I  am 
glad  that  we  were  able  to  reach  a 
compromise  at  all,”  he  said. 

INTUG  is  also  watching  closely 


continued  from  page  1 5 

agers  listed  their  firm’s  annual 
revenue  at  more  than  $1  billion. 

Survey  respondents  were 
weighted  toward  manufacturing 
(40%),  with  several  also  in 
retail/wholesale  (19%)  and  fi¬ 
nancial  services  (18%).  More 
than  40%  operated  stand-alone 
mainframes  that  end  users  com¬ 
municated  with  through  dumb 
terminals  and  other  means. 
Twenty-three  percent  tied  their 
mainframes  to  nets,  and  20% 
connected  their  mainframes  di¬ 
rectly  to  other  machines  using 
channel  attachments. 

Rising  costs 

In  addition  to  sapping  reve¬ 
nue,  mainframe  crashes  also  in¬ 
flate  a  company’s  cost  of  doing 
business.  These  costs,  as  report¬ 
ed  in  the  study,  range  from  2%  of 
annual  revenue  on  the  first  day  of 
an  outage  to  almost  25%  by  the 
30  th  day. 

About  75%  of  the  respondents 
said  that  by  the  fifth  day  of  an  out¬ 
age,  their  firms  would  experience 
serious  or  total  loss  of  the  ability 
to  perform  basic  business  func¬ 
tions.  By  the  15  th  day,  the  re¬ 
spondents  said,  their  firms  would 
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the  hearings  of  the  European 
Commission  regarding  the  Open 
Network  Provision  (ONP).  The 
commission  is  attempting  to  de¬ 
fine  the  conditions  under  which 
communications  providers  can 
offer  enhanced  network  services 
in  Europe. 

“The  whole  idea  of  a  competi¬ 
tive  European  market  depends  on 
the  way  the  European  Commis¬ 
sion  spells  out  ONP.  We  are  hop¬ 
ing  their  decision  is  liberal 
enough  to  allow  multiple  provid¬ 
ers  to  offer  enhanced  services,” 
Stevenson  said. 

The  commission  is  charged 
with  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Green  Paper,  which, 
among  other  things,  calls  for  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations  to  loosen  regula¬ 
tions  that  prevent  third  parties 
from  offering  valued-added  net¬ 
work  services. 

Currently,  communications 
services  are  provided  exclusively 
by  the  post,  telegraph  and  tele¬ 
phone  administrations  in  most 
European  countries.  □ 


suffer  even  more,  with  85%  say¬ 
ing  their  companies  would  expe¬ 
rience  critical  or  total  disruption. 

More  research  to  come 

Before  beginning  the  re¬ 
search,  Christensen  said  he  per¬ 
formed  a  literature  search  and 
found  only  one  study  on  the  same 
subject  —  conducted  in  1978  and 
confined  to  a  select  group  of  com¬ 
panies  in  Minnesota. 

Christensen  said  he  felt  this 
research  was  simply  not  enough 
for  such  a  critical  area.  To  up¬ 
grade  existing  data,  he  teamed  up 
with  Law'rence  Schkade,  a  profes¬ 
sor  at  the  Center  for  Research  on 
Information  Systems  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  here. 

Christensen  said  he  and 
Schkade  would  like  to  expand 
their  current  research  and  ex¬ 
plore  issues  not  examined  in  this 
study.  They  are  considering  a 
study  that  would  differentiate 
how  much  large  and  small  com¬ 
panies  would  be  hurt  by  main¬ 
frame  network  outages. 

Christensen  added,  however, 
that  he  needs  more  funding  from 
private  industry  or  the  university 
to  carry  on  this  research.  □ 


The  cost  of  network  failure 
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A  Average  percentage  of  daily  revenue  lost 
For  example,  a  company  with  $250  million  in  revenue  could  expect  to  lose 
more  than  $1  million  by  the  10th  day  of  an  outage  and  more  than  $5  million 
by  the  25th  day. 
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Net  crashes  pose  business  risk 


Users  group 
responds  to 
FCC  ruling 

By  Wayne  Eckerson 

_ Staff  Writer _ 

WASHINGTON  —  The  Ad  Hoc 
Telecommunications  Users  Com¬ 
mittee  is  currently  drafting  its  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  recent  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  ruling 
that  permits  strategic  pricing  for 
special  access  services  under  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances. 

The  FCC  ruled  in  October  that 
the  regional  Bell  holding  compa¬ 
nies  should  be  allowed  some  free¬ 
dom  in  pricing  special  access  ser¬ 
vices  as  a  way  to  discourage 
bypass  and  customer  migration 
from  public  switched  services 
(“FCC  rules  that  RBHCs  can 
make  limited  use  of  strategic 
pricing,”  NW,  Oct.  17, 1988). 

However,  opponents  of  strate¬ 
gic  pricing  claim  that  the  practice 
has  led  to  overpricing  of  special 
access  tariffs. 

The  FCC  ruling  defined  stan¬ 
dards  against  which  the  agency 
will  judge  the  legality  of  strategic 
pricing  of  special  access.  The  FCC 
has  asked  carriers  to  submit  writ¬ 
ten  arguments  by  Jan.  3  that 
prove  their  special  access  rates 
are  lawful  under  the  new  stan¬ 
dards. 

Jim  Blaszak,  legal  counsel  for 
the  committee,  said  users  have 
until  Jan.  23  to  submit  their  com¬ 
ments  or  to  challenge  cases  sub¬ 
mitted  by  operating  companies. 

“This  is  a  terribly  important 
matter.  This  proceeding  will  set 
the  ground  rules  for  pricing  cer¬ 
tain  access  services  for  the  fore¬ 
seeable  future,”  Blaszak  said. 
“We  believe  rates  charged  by  op¬ 
erating  companies  in  strategic 
pricing  cases  are  excessive  and 
unlawfiil.” 

The  committee  represents  the 
interests  of  its  members  before 
government  bodies  that  deliber¬ 
ate  on  telecommunications  is¬ 
sues. 

On  a  different  matter,  the  us¬ 
ers  group  is  advising  the  FCC  on  a 
number  of  issues  involving  a  new 
800  access  service  being  offered 
by  several  RBHCs. 

Blaszak  said  the  new  800  ser¬ 
vice  allows  companies  to  retain 
their  800  numbers  if  they  switch 
long-distance  carriers.  This 
means  companies  can  switch  car¬ 
riers  without  having  to  rewrite 
their  advertisements  to  include  a 
new  800  number. 

Currently,  companies  must 
change  their  800  numbers  when 
they  change  carriers. 

Unfortunately,  the  new  ser¬ 
vice  adds  about  seven  seconds  to 
the  time  it  takes  a  caller  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  connection. 

The  delay  increases  network 
usage  charges  and  requires  re¬ 
programming  for  certain  applica¬ 
tions,  Blaszak  said.  The  delay 
might  also  affect  customer  per¬ 
ception  about  the  quality  of  ser¬ 
vice  being  provided.  Q 
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I  Fiber  mini-to-disk 
drive  link  bows 

Hewlett-Packard  Co.  re¬ 
cently  announced  a  fiber-optic 
interface  board  that  supports 
high-speed  data  transfer  be¬ 
tween  HP  Precision  Architec¬ 
ture  (HP-PA)  computers  and 
disk  drives. 

The  HP  Fiber  Link  (HP- 

FL)  interface  transmits  data 
between  the  two  devices  at  a 
burst  transfer  rate  of  5M  byte/ 
sec.  Disk  drives  and  comput¬ 
ers  can  be  located  up  to  1 ,650 
feet  apart. 

Each  interface  card  and  fi¬ 
ber  cable  supports  connection 
to  up  to  eight  disk  drives  for  a 
maximum  storage  capacity  of 
17. 1G  bytes  when  used  with 
an  HP  3000  Model  955. 

In  comparison,  the  HP  In¬ 
terface  Bus  —  the  existing 
way  to  link  HP-PA  computers 
to  disk  drives  —  has  a  cable 
length  of  50  feet,  a  data  trans¬ 
fer  rate  of  1M  byte/sec  and 
support  for  six  disk  drives. 

HP  said  its  fiber  interface  is 
less  susceptible  than  coaxial 
cable  to  interference  from 
electromagnetic  signals  and 
also  provides  a  higher  level  of 
data  security. 

Versions  of  the  HP-FL 
board  are  available  for  the  HP- 
PA  product  line,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  HP  3000  Series  900 
and  the  HP  9000  Series  800 
family.  The  HP  3000  or  HP 
9000  versions  of  the  HP-FL  fi¬ 
ber-optic  board  cost  $5,800 
and  come  with  a  lOO-ft.-long 
fiber  cable.  This  cable  may  be 
replaced  with  a  custom-length 
cable  up  to  1 ,650  ft.  long. 

Hewlett-Packard  Co., 
3000  Hanover  St.,  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.  94304.  Call  the  HP 
sales  office  listed  in  your  lo¬ 
cal  White  Pages  for  sales  in¬ 
formation. 

(continued  on  page  18) 


E-mail  flags  Oracle’s 
entry  into  new  mart 

Electronic  mail  software  offering  touted  as  part 
of  strategy  to  penetrate  office  automation  mart. 

By  Rex  Bowman 

West  Coast  Correspondent 


Package  lets 
servers  use 
TCP/IP,  LAT 

By  Jim  Brown 

New  Products  Editor 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW,  Calif.  —  Sy- 
tek,  Inc.  recently  released  soft¬ 
ware  that  enables  its  line  of  Eth¬ 
ernet  terminal  servers  to  support 
multiple  network  protocols.  The 
company  also  announced  a  pair 
of  terminal  servers  for  broadband 
networks. 

LocalNet  Integrated  Network 
Connectivity  (LINC)/Term  soft¬ 
ware  runs  on  Sytek  terminal  serv¬ 
ers  and  supports  Transmission 
Control  Protocol/Internet  Proto¬ 
col  as  well  as  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.’s  proprietary  Local  Area 
Transport  (LAT)  protocol.  LINC/ 
LAT  software  runs  on  MS-DOS- 
based  microcomputers  and  en¬ 
ables  them  to  connect  to  other  lo¬ 
cal  net-attached  devices  that 
support  the  LAT  protocol. 

Sytek’s  existing  terminal  serv¬ 
ers  support  the  company’s  Local- 
Net  Transmission  Control  Proto- 


EATONTOWN,  N.J.  —  Teleos 
Communications,  Inc.  recently 
announced  a  portable  version  of 
its  central  office  telephone 
switch  simulator  capable  of  sup¬ 
porting  Integrated  Services  Digi¬ 
tal  Network  services. 

The  company’s  Portable  CO 
Simulator  System  enables  users 
to  develop  and  test  ISDN  applica¬ 
tions.  It  can  also  be  used  to  give 
on-site  demonstrations  of  ISDN 
services  and  help  train  personnel 
in  charge  of  maintaining  ISDN 
networks. 

The  Portable  CO  Simulator 
System  can  act  like  a  private 
branch  exchange  that  provides  an 
ISDN  Basic  Rate  Interface  con¬ 
nection  between  attached  de¬ 
vices.  It  can  also  link  to  AT&T 
5ESS  and  4ESS  central  office 
switches  via  an  ISDN  Primary 
Rate  Interface  line,  which  is  a  T-l 
facility  supporting  23  64K  bit/ 
sec  data  or  voice  channels  and 
one  64K  bit/sec  signaling  chan¬ 
nel. 

At  the  heart  of  the  system  is  a 
scaled-down  version  of  Teleos’ 
ISDN  Adjunct  Processor,  which  is 
a  switch  that  emulates  the  func¬ 
tions  of  a  central  office  switch. 
The  ISDN  Adjunct  Processor  ap¬ 
pears  to  ISDN  telephones  and  Ba¬ 
sic  Rate  Interface  terminal  adapt¬ 
ers  as  if  it  were  a  central  office 
switch  supporting  ISDN  (“ISDN 


col/Internet  Protocol  Software 
for  Terminal  Servers.  Sytek  will 
continue  to  support  the  product, 
which  is  based  in  part  on  TCP/IP. 
The  new  software,  however,  lets 
users  choose  either  the  TCP/IP 
protocol  or  the  LAT  protocol  that 
they  need  to  connect  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  host. 

Sytek  describes  LINC/Term  as 
network  operating  software  for 
terminal  servers.  It  supports  both 
TCP/IP  and  DEC’S  LAT,  which 
manages  the  routing  between 
DEC  terminals,  printers  and  hosts 
attached  to  a  DECnet  network. 

The  software  enables  attached 
terminals  or  personal  computers 
to  connect  to  Ethernet  devices  via 
TCP/IP’s  Telnet  virtual  terminal 
protocol  or  via  LAT  protocols. 

Sytek  said  a  future  version  of 
LINC/Term  will  permit  terminal 
servers  to  support  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Standards  Organization’s 
Open  Systems  Interconnection 
Virtual  Terminal  Protocol. 

LINC/Term  can  be  download¬ 
ed  to  a  network-attached  termi¬ 
nal  server  via  a  personal  comput¬ 
er  running  Sytek’s  Downline 
Loader  Protocol  Network  Loader 
software. 

Running  on  terminal  servers 
(continued  on  page  18) 


controller  acts  as  BRI  concentra¬ 
tor,”  AHF,  July  11). 

The  ISDN  Adjunct  Processor 
supplied  as  part  of  the  Portable 
CO  Simulator  System  has  six 
board  slots  that  fit  into  the  unit’s 
VME  bus.  The  company’s  larger 
ISDN  Adjunct  Processor  supports 
20  board  slots  and  a  VME  bus. 

Four  of  the  slots  support  ei¬ 
ther  Basic  Rate  Interface  Unit  or 
Primary  Rate  Interface  Unit 
boards. 

A  Basic  Rate  Interface  Unit 
board  provides  four  ports.  Each 
port  supports  two  64K  bit/sec  B 
channels  and  one  16K  bit/sec  D 
signaling  channel,  which  is 
ISDN’s  Basic  Rate  Interface.  The 
Primary  Rate  Interface  is  sup¬ 
ported  through  use  of  Primary 
Rate  Interface  Unit  boards. 

One  of  the  six  slots  is  used  to 
support  an  ISDN  Network  Proces¬ 
sor  board,  which  has  two  RS-232 
interfaces.  One  of  the  RS-232  in¬ 
terfaces  supports  an  IBM  Person¬ 
al  Computer  used  as  an  adminis¬ 
trative  terminal.  The  board  also 
controls  the  ISDN  Adjunct  Pro¬ 
cessor’s  operations  and  supports 
processing  of  D  channel  signal¬ 
ing. 

Another  slot  is  used  to  support 
a  VME/Telecom  Interface  Unit, 
which  links  the  unit’s  boards  to 
the  VME  bus. 

That  VME  bus  supports  the  ex¬ 
change  of  data  or  digitized  voice 
(continued  on  page  18) 
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BELMONT,  Calif.  —  Oracle 
Corp.  recently  unveiled  an  elec¬ 
tronic  mail  software  package  as 
part  of  its  ongoing  strategy  to  ex¬ 
pand  into  office  automation  mar¬ 
kets. 

The  debut  of  Oracle*Mail 
strengthens  the  company’s  office 
automation  product  line.  Oracle, 
which  is  better  known  for  its  data 
base  management  products,  will 
roll  out  communications  offer¬ 
ings  as  a  means  to  move  into  the 
office  automation  market  and 
drive  demand  for  data  base  man¬ 
agement  offerings. 

The  company  created  an  of¬ 
fice  automation  division  last  Au¬ 
gust  to  develop  software  products 
supporting  text  retrieval,  docu¬ 
ment  management,  scheduling 
and  calendaring.  Oracle  has  of¬ 
fered  two  spreadsheet  products 
for  several  years  already.  Those 
products  are  now  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  the  office  automation  divi¬ 
sion. 

According  to  David  Martin,  di¬ 
rector  of  product  management 
for  the  office  automation  divi¬ 
sion,  Oracle’s  strategy  is  to  use  its 
expertise  in  data  base  manage¬ 
ment  to  set  its  office  automation 
products  apart  from  competitors’ 
offerings. 

“Networking  is  usually  a  ma¬ 
jor  obstacle  in  building  office 
automation  products,”  Martin 
said.  “But  we  solved  that  years 
ago  in  terms  of  our  distributed 
data  base  technology.  So  devel¬ 
oping  office  automation  products 
makes  a  lot  of  sense  for  us  be¬ 
cause  we’re  just  leveraging  the 
technology  we  already  have.” 

Initially,  Oracle’s  E-mail  prod¬ 
ucts  will  be  bundled  with  the  com¬ 
pany’s  flagship  Oracle  Relational 
Database  Management  System 
(RDBMS).  Oracle’s  RDBMS  is  a 
software  product  that  resides  on 
hardware  ranging  from  personal 
computers  to  mainframes. 

RDBMS  runs  under  a  variety  of 
operating  systems,  including  MS- 
DOS,  Unix,  Apple  Computer 
Inc.’s  Macintosh  and  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.’s  VMS.  The  first 
version  of  Oracle*Mail,  which  is 
available  now,  will  run  under 
DEC’S  VAX/VMS  and  Sun  Micro¬ 
systems,  Inc.’s  SunOS,  a  version 
of  Unix.  Other  versions  will  ship 
in  the  second  quarter  of  1989- 

One  unique  feature  of  Ora- 
cle*Mail  is  its  ability  to  store  mes¬ 
sages  in  the  network  data  base  in¬ 
stead  of  on  the  individual 
workstations. 

With  other  E-mail  systems, 


messages  broadcast  to  100  peo¬ 
ple  are  actually  duplicated  and 
delivered  to  the  disk  of  the  receiv¬ 
ers’  machines,  Martin  said.  Ora- 
cle*Mail  stores  a  single  message 
in  the  RDBMS  and  sends  out  100 
message  notifications.  The  recip¬ 
ients  then  call  the  message  up 
from  the  data  base. 

Oracle*Mail  also  enables  data 
base  applications  to  automatical¬ 
ly  transmit  data  to  users.  A  corpo¬ 
ration  that  generates  weekly 
sales  reports  and  distributes  pho¬ 
tocopies  of  the  document 
through  interoffice  mail  can  use 
Oracle*Mail  to  send  the  reports 
to  executives  electronically.  Such 
applications  are  possible  because 
the  data  base  is  integrated  with 
the  electronic-messaging  system. 


Oracle*Mail  can  store 
messages  in  the  net 
data  base  instead  of  on 
individual  workstations. 

AAA 


Additionally,  users  can  send 
entire  spreadsheets  or  images 
through  Oracle*Mail.  Mail  gate¬ 
ways  can  be  programmed  into  the 
package  to  let  users  send  mail  to 
and  receive  mail  from  such  pro¬ 
prietary  mail  systems  as  DEC’S 
VMS  Mail,  AT&T’s  Unix  Mail  and 
IBM’s  Professional  Office  Sys¬ 
tem.  Oracle*Mail  complies  with 
existing  X.400  and  X.500  inter¬ 
national  messaging  standards. 

The  product  also  lets  users 
create  structured  mail  forms,  sort 
mail  in  any  order  and  query  mes¬ 
sages  by  various  criteria.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  user  could  ask  to  see  all 
messages  with  the  words  ‘blue’ 
and  ‘green’  in  them. 

Although  Oracle*Mail  will  ini¬ 
tially  be  available  only  on  Sun 
and  DEC  hardware,  releases  are 
scheduled  to  be  announced  for 
other  systems  in  upcoming 
months.  A  subsequent  release, 
expected  within  six  months,  will 
enable  users  to  send  messages  to 
facsimile  and  telex  addresses. 

According  to  Martin,  Oracle*- 
Mail  ranges  in  price  from  $  1 ,000 
to  $60,000,  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  machine  used  and  the 
number  of  users. 

To  contact  Oracle,  write  to  20 
Davis  Drive,  Belmont,  Calif. 
94002,  or  call  (800)  345- 
3267.  □ 


Teleos  unveils  portable 
CO  switch  simulator 

By  Jim  Brown 

New  Products  Editor 
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Prime  tool  helps  users 
build  X.400  applications 

By  Jim  Brown 

New  Products  Editor 


First  Look 

continued  from  page  1 7 

Kentrox  announces 
T-1  line  monitor 

Kentrox  Industries,  Inc.  re¬ 
cently  announced  a  test  system 
that  monitors  and  diagnoses  the 
performance  of  T-1  circuits  using 
superframe  and  extended  super¬ 
frame  formats. 

Called  T-Sentry,  the  product 
tracks  T-1  line  problems,  such  as 
the  number  of  times  a  T-1  frame 
had  to  be  retransmitted  because  it 
was  received  with  errors,  the 
number  of  times  those  retrans¬ 
missions  arrived  with  errors,  and 
the  number  of  bursty  retransmis¬ 
sions  and  out-of-frame  transmis¬ 
sions. 

The  system  determines  how 
often  each  of  these  problems  oc¬ 
curred  over  a  seven-day  period 
and  alerts  network  technicians  to 
potential  line  faults  before  they 
happen. 

T-Sentry  works  with  Kentrox 
software  running  on  an  IBM  Per¬ 
sonal  Computer  or  compatible.  It 
is  compatible  with  AT&T  54016 
standards  and  can  communicate 
with  most  network  management 
systems. 

T-Sentry  will  be  available  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1989-  Pricing 
has  not  yet  been  set. 

Kentrox  Industries,  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  10704,  Portland,  Ore. 
97210,  or  call (503)  643- 1681. 


Network  security 
devices  encrypt  data 

ACS  Communications  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  recently  said  it  is  de¬ 
veloping  a  pair  of  network  securi¬ 
ty  devices  that  control  user  access 
to  a  network  and  encrypt  data  be¬ 
fore  it  is  transmitted  via  a  net. 

The  firm’s  Low  Cost  En¬ 
cryption/Authentication  De¬ 
vices  (LEAD)  are  being  de¬ 
signed  for  use  with  the  Military 
Network,  the  unclassified  portion 
of  the  Department  of  Defense’s 
Defense  Data  Network.  However, 
LEAD  can  be  used  with  any  net¬ 
work  that  has  its  host  equipment 
housed  in  a  restricted  facility. 
The  National  Security  Agency  is 
sponsoring  the  product  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  Single  Port  LEAD  (SPL) 

is  a  stand-alone  unit  that  links  to 
a  user’s  terminal.  It  consists  of  an 
LCD  that  displays  user  prompts 
and  messages,  a  card  reader  and  a 
keyboard. 

To  start  the  network  valida¬ 
tion  process,  a  user  inserts  his 
personal  identification  card, 
which  supports  a  built-in  micro¬ 
processor  containing  personal 
data,  into  the  card  reader  and  en¬ 
ters  his  password  via  the  key¬ 
board. 

The  network  validation  trans¬ 
action  is  sent  via  the  network  to 
the  host  site,  where  a  data  base 
search  is  executed  to  verify  the 
user’s  identification. 

If  the  user’s  password  is  vali¬ 
dated,  the  SPL  encrypts  all  data 
that  the  user  enters  from  the  ter¬ 
minal  before  it  is  transmitted  via 


the  network. 

At  the  host  computer  site,  us¬ 
ers  would  install  a  Multi-Port 
LEAD  (MPL).  The  MPL  is  linked 
to  a  LEAD  Communications  Con¬ 
troller  that  contains  a  data  base 
of  user  identification  informa¬ 
tion. 

Up  to  1 6  MPLs  can  be  installed 
in  a  Racal-Vadic,  Inc.  VA1690 
chassis.  The  chassis  is  linked  to 
the  LEAD  Communications  Con¬ 
troller. 

Both  the  SPL  and  MPL  will 
have  optional,  built-in  2,400  bit / 
sec  modems.  The  SPL  will  use  a 
Racal-Vadic  2400PA  modem,  and 
the  MPL  will  use  a  Racal-Vadic 
VA4492E  modem. 

The  products  will  be  available 
in  May.  Pricing  has  not  yet  been 
set. 

ACS  Communications  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.,  480  Spring  Park 
Place,  Suite  900,  Herndon,  Va. 
22070,  or  call  (703)  47 1-0892. 


■  Software  lets  lap-top 
access  electronic  mail 

Local  Data,  Inc.  recently  intro¬ 
duced  software  that  enables  lap¬ 
top  microcomputers  to  access 
mainframe  electronic  mail  appli¬ 
cations  via  a  dial-up  link. 

The  Applications  Program 
Interface  (API)  software  en¬ 
ables  Zenith  Data  Systems  and 
Toshiba  America,  Inc.  lap-top  mi¬ 
crocomputers  to  access  IBM’s 
host-resident  Personal  Ser¬ 
vices/Personal  Computer  (PS/ 
PC)  software.  That  software 
package  is  an  E-mail  application 
supporting  IBM’s  DISOSS. 

Using  API  and  Local  Data’s 
TruLynx/3270  software,  lap-top 
microcomputer  users  can  dial 
into  Local  Data’s  host-attached 
DataLynx/3174  protocol  con¬ 
verter  to  access  IBM  mainframes 
running  the  PS/PC  program. 

Previously,  only  personal 
computers  linked  by  coaxial  cable 
to  an  IBM  cluster  controller  could 
access  documents  and  E-mail  on  a 
mainframe  running  DISOSS. 

API  software  is  priced  at  $  1 50. 
Local  Data,  Inc.,  2771  Plaza 
del  Amo,  Torrance,  Calif. 
90503,  orcall(213)320-7126. 


Teleos  unveils 
switch  simulator 

continued  from  page  1 7 
from  one  board  to  another. 

The  ISDN  Adjunct  Processor 
supports  protocol  conversion, 
which  allows  ISDN  equipment 
made  by  different  vendors  to 
communicate.  It  also  supports 
ISDN  telephone  sets  and  ISDN 
terminal  adapters  made  by  a 
number  of  different  vendors. 

A  typical  configuration  that 
includes  the  sLx-board  slot  ISDN 
Adjunct  Processor,  four  Basic 
Rate  Interface  Units,  one  Primary 
Rate  Interface  Unit  and  operating 
system  software  is  priced  at 
$17,400. 

Teleos  can  be  reached  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  2  Meridian  Road,  Eaton- 
town,  N.J.  07724,  or  by  calling 
(201)389-5700.  □ 


■  Software  lets  Tapestry 
access  Novell  servers 

Torus  Systems,  Inc.  recently 
announced  a  new  software  op¬ 
tion  that  lets  users  of  its  Tapestry 
II  LAN  Manager  software  access 
Novell,  Inc.  NetWare  disk  drives 
attached  to  the  same  local  net. 

Torus  said  its  NetWare  Inte¬ 
gration  Option  will  also  let  Tap¬ 
estry  II  LAN  Manager  software  us¬ 
ers  access  local  network-attached 
DOS  servers  and  Microsoft  Corp. 
LAN  Manager  OS/2  servers,  func¬ 
tions  already  supported  by  its 
Tapestry  II  product.  According  to 
the  company,  NetWare  Integra¬ 
tion  Option  is  the  only  local  net¬ 
work  that  supports  all  three  of 
those  net  operating  systems. 

Users  of  the  icon-based  Tapes¬ 
try  II  network  software  can  run 
the  three  operating  systems  si¬ 
multaneously  and  use  icons  to 
switch  the  active  drive  from  a  LAN 
Manager  server  to  a  NetWare 
server  or  to  a  DOS  server,  the 
company  said. 

The  software  currently  works 
only  with  the  Torus  Ethernet  Plus 
Adapter  board  and  Western  Digi¬ 
tal  Corp.’s  EtherCard  Plus.  In  the 
second  quarter  of  this  year,  Torus 
plans  to  make  the  option  avail¬ 
able  for  any  Ethernet  adapter  that 
provides  a  media  access  control- 
layer  interface.  Tapestry  II  LAN 
Manager  runs  on  any  IBM  Net¬ 
work  Basic  I/O  System-compati¬ 
ble  local  network. 

Sold  as  an  add-on  package  to 
Tapestry  II  LAN  Manager,  Net¬ 
Ware  Integration  Option  costs 
$295  and  is  available  now  for  the 
Torus  and  Western  Digital  adapt¬ 
er  cards. 

Torus  Systems,  Inc.,  240  B 
Twin  Dolphin  Drive,  Redwood 
City,  Calif.  94065,  or  call 
(415)  594-9336. U 


Pack  lets  servers 
use  TCP/IP,  LAT 

continued  from  page  1 7 
with  256K  bytes  of  random-ac¬ 
cess  memory,  LINC/Term  sup¬ 
ports  16  host  sessions.  Running 
on  terminal  servers  with  512K 
bytes  of  RAM,  the  software  sup¬ 
ports  24  sessions.  Each  terminal 
or  personal  computer  attached  to 
the  terminal  server  can  create  up 
to  four  concurrent  sessions. 

LINC/LAT  enables  those  de¬ 
vices  to  communicate  with  DEC 
VAX  and  MicroVAX  computers, 
terminal  servers  and  other  hosts 
that  support  DEC’S  LAT  protocol 
and  are  attached  to  the  same  lo¬ 
cal  network. 

LINC/LAT  software  is  embed¬ 
ded  on  Sytek’s  LocalNet  4140 
Ethernet  Network  Adapter  Card 
and  LocalNet  6120  and  6l 30 
Broadband  Network  Adapter 
Cards,  which  can  be  installed  in 
DOS-based  personal  computers. 

A  personal  computer  running 
LINC/LAT  must  also  run  Sytek’s 
LINC/PC  software.  Used  with 
LINC/PC,  LINC/LAT  supports  file 
transfers  between  the  personal 
computer  and  LAT-compatible 
hosts. 

LINC/LAT  also  works  with 
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NATICK,  Mass.  —  Prime  Com¬ 
puter,  Inc.  recently  unveiled  a 
software  tool  that  will  help  devel¬ 
opers  build  X.400  electronic  mail 
applications  for  its  50  Series  su¬ 
perminicomputers. 

With  the  X.400  Application 
Programming  Interface  (API) 
Development  Kit,  large  end  users 
and  software  development  firms 
can  build  X.400  applications  and 
gateways  that  link  proprietary 
Prime  E-mail  systems  with  X.400 
software  running  on  other  ven¬ 
dors’  equipment. 

The  X.400  API  Development 
Kit  runs  under  Prime’s  Primos 
Version  21  or  later  operating  sys¬ 
tem.  The  software  can  be  used  to 
build  a  gateway  from  an  existing 
proprietary  Prime  E-mail  pack¬ 
age  to  the  new  X.400-based  E- 
mail  application. 

The  X.400  API  Development 
Kit  is  limited  in  that  it  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  enable  programmers  to 
build  gateways  between  a  propri¬ 
etary  E-mail  system  running  on 
another  vendor’s  equipment  and 
an  X.400  application  running  on 
a  Prime  system. 

The  X.400  API  Development 
Kit  supports  X.400’s  message 
transfer  agent.  The  agent  uses  the 
international  messaging  stan¬ 
dard  to  route  E-mail  via  a  network 
to  X.400  applications  running  on 
other  systems. 

By  embedding  API  calls  in  ap¬ 
plications  running  on  a  Prime 
system,  programmers  can  in¬ 
struct  the  message  transfer  agent 
to  send  an  E-mail  message  to  re¬ 


personal  computer-based  third- 
party  terminal-emulation  soft¬ 
ware  supporting  VT-100  or  VT- 
220  terminal  emulation.  Lastly,  it 
can  work  in  conjunction  with  No¬ 
vell,  Inc.’s  Advanced  NetWare 
Version  2.0a  and  Version  2.12 
software. 

LINC/Term  software  is  priced 
on  a  per-server  basis.  The  fee 
ranges  from  $250  for  one  server 
to  as  low  as  $  50  per  server  in  mul¬ 
tiple-server  arrangements. 
LINC/LAT  costs  $  199  per  copy. 

Broadband  servers  bow 

Sytek  also  expanded  its  termi¬ 
nal  server  line  with  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  its  2208  Broadband  Ter¬ 
minal  Server  and  2296  Modular 
Broadband  Terminal  Server.  The 
company  previously  offered 
baseband  servers  only.  Both  ter¬ 
minal  servers  use  the  carrier- 
sense  multiple  access  with  colli¬ 
sion  detection  Ethernet  standard. 

The  2208  supports  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  eight  asynchronous  con¬ 
nections.  Users  attach  ASCII 
asynchronous  devices,  including 
terminals  and  personal  comput¬ 
ers,  to  the  2  208  via  RJ-45  connec¬ 
tors. 

The  2296  comes  in  a  mini¬ 
mum  configuration  of  32  ports 


mote  users. 

The  development  software  en¬ 
ables  programmers  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  most  of  the  50  fea¬ 
tures  and  functions  included  in 
the  X.400  standard,  while  other 
vendors’  X.400  software  sup¬ 
ports  only  a  few  of  those  func¬ 
tions,  a  spokesman  said. 

The  Prime  software  will  auto¬ 
matically  identify  the  format  of  a 
file  being  sent  as  part  of  an  X.400 
E-mail  message.  The  software 
then  instructs  the  receiving  sys¬ 
tem  to  expect  a  message  support¬ 
ing  that  file  format,  which  could 
be  a  binary  file  or  a  facsimile  im¬ 
age,  for  example. 

Some  current  X.400  installa¬ 
tions  receive  messages  but  rely 
on  additional  file  format-conver¬ 
sion  routines  to  restructure  in¬ 
coming  messages  into  a  generic 
format. 

Prime  said  it  will  release  this 
year  X.400  software  that  runs 
over  Ethernet  local  networks. 
The  current  version  communi¬ 
cates  over  X.25  nets  as  well  as 
over  Prime’s  proprietary 
networking  scheme. 

The  X.400  API  Development 
Kit  is  available  now  for  a  license 
fee  of  $350,000.  . 

Alternatively,  customers  can 
acquire  the  software  for  an  initial 
license  fee  of  $150,000  and  pay 
subsequent  license  charges  of  be¬ 
tween  $1,000  and  $4,000  for 
each  system  on  which  the  soft¬ 
ware  will  run. 

Prime  can  be  reached  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  Prime  Park,  Natick,  Mass. 
01760,  or  by  calling  (508)  655- 
8000.  □ 


and  can  be  expanded  to  96  by 
adding  Asynchronous  Interface 
Modules  (AIM).  Each  AIM  sup¬ 
ports  eight  ports.  Users  can  at¬ 
tach  devices  to  the  2296  via  RJ-45 
or  50-pin  telephone  connectors. 

Both  new  servers  attach  to  the 
broadband  network  via  an  inter¬ 
nal  2M  bit/sec  broadband  modem 
board  that  supports  four  different 
frequencies.  The  modems  are 
compatible  with  Sytek’s  6120 
and  6130  Broadband  Network 
Adapter  and  8050  broadband 
bridge.  Both  also  work  with  Sy¬ 
tek’s  6052  or  6053  broadband 
network  head-end  remodulators. 

Up  to  1,000  2208s  or  2296s 
can  transmit  on  the  same  broad¬ 
band  network  channel.  A  maxi¬ 
mum  of  3,000  2208s  or  2296s 
can  be  attached  to  the  same 
broadband  network. 

Pricing 

The  eight-port  2208  costs 
$2,995.  A  32-port  2296  costs 
$10,350,  while  each  AIM  costs 
$1,600.  Both  broadband  termi¬ 
nal  servers  are  scheduled  to  ship 
later  this  month. 

Sytek,  Inc.  can  be  reached  at 
1225  Charleston  Road,  Mountain 
View,  Calif.  94043,  or  call  (415) 
966-7300.  □ 
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Our  NET/MASlERSeminars 
Will  Hdplm  Find  The  Cure. 


Its  our  free  “Solutions  In  Multi- 
Vendor  Network  Management”  Seminar 
Series.  In  one  morning,  it  can  show 
you  how  NET/MASTER  can  ease  the 
symptoms  and  ultimately  get  rid  of 
your  network  problems. 

You’ll  hear  an  on-target  analysis  of 
todays  multi-vendor  network  envi¬ 
ronments.  Also,  learn  howto  simplify 
management  of  your  own  network 
— from  James  G.  Herman,  a  leading 
consultant  in  the  design,  management 
and  operation  of  mixed-vendor  and 
mixed-system  networks. 
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City 

SEMINAR  SERIES 

Seminar 

Boston  . 

.February  14, 1989 

Toronto . 

.February  15, 1989 

New  York/ 

New  Jersey  . 

.February  16, 1989 

Philadelphia . 

.February  17, 1989 

Washington,  D.C.  . . 

.February  21, 1989 

Cincinnati . 

.February  22, 1989 

St.  Louis . 
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Chicago . 
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Dallas . 

.February  28, 1989 

Los  Angeles . 

. . .  .March  1, 1989 

San  Francisco  . 

. . .  .March 2,1989 

And,  you’ll  see  a  demonstration  of 
NET/MASTER,  the  system  that’s  “three 
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to  four  years  ahead  of  NetView”  as 
stated  by  Gartner  Group’s  Michael 
Braude. 

Don’t  suffer  from  multi-vendor 
network  pains  any  longer.  There’s 
a  better  solution.  Call  us  today  for 
more  information,  or  to  register 
But  hurry — space  is  limited! 

1-800-543-3010 

In  Ohio,  513-661-6000 •  In  Canada,  1-800-387-5914 
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Be  realistic  about 
ISDN  and  stop 
‘Kramdenizing’ 

Remember  how  in  the  old  Jackie  Gleason  series,  “The 
Honeymooners,”  Ralph  Kramden  was  always  scheming  to  make 
a  million  dollars  on  something,  such  as  hors  d’oeuvres  that 
were  really  made  of  dog  food  or  a  kitchen  utensil  that  could  do 
everything?  Good  old  Ralph  was  “Kramdenizing”  —  that’s  when 
you  have  a  farfetched  idea  to  make  a  bundle  overnight.  There’s 
a  little  bit  of  Kramdenizing  going  on  in  the  minds  of  vendors 
and  users  who  are  trying  to  justify  Integrated  Services  Digital 
Networks  prematurely. 

When  you  ask  vendors  about  time  frames  for  equipping 
central  offices  to  handle  ISDN,  many  don’t  have  any  detailed 
information.  According  to  a  network  engineer  at  Illinois  Bell 
Telephone  Co.,  Illinois  Bell  will  have  only  20  unspecified 
central  offices  upgraded  to  ISDN  across  the  state  by  the 
beginning  of  1990.  The  engineer  also  notes  that,  while 
residential  customers  and  small  businesses  that  need  data 
capabilities  initially  may  be  quick  to  buy  ISDN,  large  companies 
will  not  be  running  to  install  equipment  adhering  to  ISDN 
standards  for  another  five  to  seven  years,  especially  when  ISDN 

terminal  adapters  have  a 
$1,000  list  price.  Further¬ 
more,  the  cost  of  ISDN  may 
keep  it  from  ever  reaching 
rural  areas. 

Another  question  is,  what 
about  Signaling  System  7 
(SS7)?  SS7  can  provide  call 
wake-up,  automatic  number 
identification,  selective  call 
denial  and  other  custom  call¬ 
ing  features  that  are  not 
currently  tariffed.  However, 
some  regulatory  issues  must 
be  resolved  before  these  services  become  available.  The  local 
exchanges  must  obtain  permission  to  create  and  provide  data 
bases  for  these  enhanced  services,  and  the  question  of  who 
should  be  billed  for  a  completed  call  must  be  addressed. 

Some  long-distance  companies  are  planning  to  support  ISDN 
within  the  next  year.  MidAmerican  Long  Distance  Co.  in  Omaha, 
Neb.,  currently  has  SS7  capability  throughout  its  network,  as  do 
Rochester  Telephone  Corp.  and  US  Sprint  Communications  Co. 
ISDN’s  SS7  protocol  provides  these  companies  with  faster  call 
setups  and  substantial  decreases  in  certain  network  costs. 

ISDN  is  feasible  on  an  interlocal  access  and  transport  area 
basis  only  if  the  SS7  capability  is  interfaced  between  the  local 
exchange  and  the  long-distance  carrier.  Until  the  local  ex¬ 
changes  get  permission  from  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  or  their  state  public  utility  commissions  —  or  both 
—  to  provide  enhanced,  data  base-driven  services,  they  are 
going  to  drag  their  feet  in  implementing  SS7.  The  local 
exchanges  will  not  respond  quickly  to  the  demands  of  long-haul 
companies,  which  can  save  a  lot  on  access  charges  if  their  call 
setups  are  shortened.  The  exchanges  will  provide  SS7  interfaces 
to  the  carriers  only  if  everyone  gets  a  piece  of  the  pie. 

Another  area  to  examine  is  the  installation  of  SS7  in  central 
offices.  Currently,  if  you  are  in  an  area  served  by  an  ISDN- 
equipped  central  office,  you  can  make  ISDN  calls  to  anyone  in 
the  central  office  that  has  the  service.  However,  if  you  call 
outside  the  area,  you  can  only  connect  to  those  offices  that  also 
support  ISDN  with  the  SS7  signaling  protocol. 

Until  SS7  is  installed  in  all  central  offices,  interfaces  are 
implemented  between  the  local  exchanges  and  the  long-distance 
carriers  and  ISDN  becomes  a  more  ubiquitous  service,  it  will  be 
a  while  before  users  can  say,  “ISDN,  you’re  the  greatest!”  □ 

Carlini  is  president  of  Carlini  &  Associates,  Inc.,  a 
management  consulting  firm  in  Hinsdale,  III.  He  also 
lectures  on  information  technology  at  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Evanston,  III. 
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EDITORIAL 

As  the  saying  goes, 
‘Nothing  endures  but  change’ 


Yesterday  marked  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  the  divestiture  of 
AT&T.  Although  it  would  be  nice 
to  package  up  that  half-decade 
and  file  it  away  as  an  overly  tax¬ 
ing  period  that  is  gone  and  best 
forgotten,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  future  doesn’t  look  any  more 
serene. 

Practically  every  facet  of  the 
complex  information-process¬ 
ing  and  networking  industry  is 
in  flux.  Besides  the  turmoil  in 
the  telecommunications  indus¬ 
try  —  characterized  by  pitched 
marketing  battles  and  high- 
stakes  acquisitions  —  the  data 
network  business  also  continues 
to  grow  more  complex. 

As  Robert  Metcalfe,  general 
manager  of  3Com  Corp.’s  dis¬ 
tributed  systems  division,  says, 
“We  have  MAP/TOP,  [the  Cor¬ 
poration  for  Open  Systems,  the 
International  Standards  Organi¬ 
zation],  ANSI,  the  National  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Standards,  X/Open,  [the 
Open  Software  Foundation], 
OSI/Network  Management  and 
[the  Network  Computing  Fo¬ 
rum]  . .  .  We’ve  created  this  in¬ 
credible  tangle  of  organizations 
that  no  one  can  understand.” 

The  only  given  for  1989  is 
that  there  will  be  more  change 
with  which  to  contend. 

In  telecommunications,  Inte¬ 
grated  Services  Digital  Network 
advances  will  be  in  the  news 
throughout  the  year,  but  the 
more  important  trend  to  watch 
will  be  the  changing  fortunes  of 
the  major  long-haul  carriers. 

As  we  edge  closer  to  true 
competition,  long-haul  carriers 
will  begin  to  bend  over  back¬ 
wards  for  business,  and  large 


contracts  will  begin  to  change 
hands.  Carriers  will  try  to  gain 
and  retain  customers  with  inno¬ 
vative  contracts  —  such  as 
AT&T’s  controversial  Tariff  12 
and  Tariff  15  offerings  —  and 
try  to  get  a  leg  up  on  competitors 
by  fielding  new  types  of  services. 
Industry  shifts  will  result  in 
more  mergers  and  acquisitions 
before  the  year  is  out. 

In  terms  of  data  networking, 
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the  most  significant  develop¬ 
ment  will  be  the  continued  ad¬ 
vancement  of  network  stan¬ 
dards  that  address  multivendor 
networking. 

Last  September,  IBM  an¬ 
nounced  its  first  Open  Systems 
Interconnection  products  tar¬ 
geted  at  the  domestic  market. 
This  endorsement  —  combined 
with  the  approval  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  OSI  Profile,  a  procurement 
stipulation  requiring  adoption 
of  OSI  —  gives  the  open  systems 
movement  a  significant  boost. 

Although  in  their  efforts  to 
adopt  standards,  vendor  and 
user  communities  alike  must 


struggle  with  a  morass  of  stan¬ 
dards  bodies,  vendor  associa¬ 
tions  and  political  groups,  the 
whole  movement  is  in  full  gear 
and  public  awareness  of  the  ef¬ 
fort  is  at  an  all-time  high.  In 
1989,  we  can  expect  to  see  more 
off-the-shelf  network  products 
that  support  standards. 

But  don’t  be  surprised  if 
Transmission  Control  Proto¬ 
col/Internet  Protocol  gains 
more  momentum  as  an  interim 
alternative  to  OSI.  TCP/IP  con¬ 
tinues  to  gain  ground,  contrary 
to  the  conventional  wisdom  that 
interest  in  it  will  wane  in  1 989  as 
interest  in  OSI  ramps  up. 

Besides  the  traditional 
stronghold  TCP/IP  has  in  the  ac¬ 
ademic  and  government  sectors, 
businesses  are  beginning  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  protocol’s  merits. 
That  interest,  in  fact,  forced 
IBM’s  hand  last  September.  Big 
Blue  knuckled  down  and  an¬ 
nounced  TCP/IP  support  for  its 
major  operating  systems  when  it 
rolled  out  its  domestic  OSI  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Watching  the  telecommuni¬ 
cations  market  writhe  and  stan¬ 
dards  coalesce  can’t  prepare  us 
for  all  the  changes  the  new  year 
will  bring,  but  solace  can  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  market 
is  working  for  the  user.  Tele¬ 
communications  competition 
and  data  networking  standards 
will  pay  dividends  in  increased 
options  and  lower  costs. 

By  the  time  the  1  Oth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  divestiture  rolls  around, 
maybe  we  can  cut  back  on  the 
endless  rehashing  of  that  event 
and  look  forward  to  a  more  user- 
friendly  environment.  □ 
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THE  RBHCs 


OPINIONS 


BY  HENRY  LEVINE 

What’s  not  open  and 
doesn’t  involve  architecture? 


The  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  has  an¬ 
nounced  its  long-awaited  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  Open  Network 
Architecture  (ONA)  plans  filed 
by  the  regional  Bell  holding 
companies  this  past  February. 

Of  the  key  issues  to  be  re¬ 
solved,  the  most  important  con¬ 
cerned  ONA  service  structure 
and  pricing.  The  new  order  ad¬ 
dresses  both.  But,  as  is  so  often 
the  case  in  Washington,  D.C., 
there  is  good  and  bad  news. 

First  the  bad  news 

Whatever  ONA  does,  it  will 
not  (if  the  FCC’s  decision  sticks) 
include  anything  that  opens  the 
architecture  of  the  network. 

The  RBHCs  first  proposed 
ONA  (yes,  it  was  their  idea)  as 
one  of  several  safeguards  that 
would  permit  lifting  the  current 
requirement  that  they  provide 
enhanced  services  through  sep¬ 
arate  subsidiaries. 

As  envisioned  in  their  1985 
filings,  basic  service  would  be 
broken  down  into  “primitive” 
network  functions  sold  sepa¬ 
rately  to  enhanced  service  pro¬ 
viders  so  they  could  choose  the 
elements  they  desired,  combine 
them  with  offerings  of  their  own 
and  provide  enhanced  services 
to  the  public.  The  Department  of 
Justice  endorsed  the  concept, 
and  the  FCC  adopted  it,  ordering 
the  RBHCs  to  unbundle  basic 
services  into  “building  blocks.” 

Unbundling  basic  services, 
however,  conflicts  with  one  of 
the  foundations  of  the  “Telco 
Creed,”  that  is,  the  network  is 
the  solution  and  the  telephone 
company  must  retain  end-to- 
end  control  of  it.  In  their  Febru¬ 
ary  filings,  the  RBHCs  aban¬ 
doned  the  open  vision  they  had 
offered  to  the  FCC  in  favor  of  a 
more  traditional  and  (to  them) 
acceptable  construct. 

The  basic  service  elements 
(BSE)  that  were  supposed  to  be 
building  blocks  have  been  trans¬ 
formed  into  optional  add-ons 
(much  like  custom  calling  fea¬ 
tures).  Enhanced  service  pro¬ 
viders  and  users  will  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  buy  BSEs  in  addition  to  — 
not  in  lieu  of  —  end-to-end  ser¬ 
vices,  now  renamed  basic  ser- 

Levine  is  a  partner  in  the 
Washington,  DC.  office  of  the 
law  firm  of  Morrison  &  Foer- 
ster,  where  he  chairs  the 
firm’s  communications 
group.  The  opinions  expressed 
are  not  necessarily  those  of 
the  firm. 


vice  arrangements  (BSA).  In  the 
RBHCs’  “Common  ONA  Model,” 
ONA  is  not  open  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  architecture. 

Users,  enhanced  service  pro¬ 
viders,  interexchange  carriers 
and  even  such  neutral  observers 
as  the  National  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  and  Information  Adminis¬ 
tration  were  appalled. 

What  made  the  original  ver¬ 
sion  of  ONA  attractive  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  was  the  flexibility  it 
promised:  the  prospect  that  ser¬ 
vice  providers  could  treat  a  ser¬ 
vice  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
custom-building  a  car  —  buying 
an  engine  or  drive  train,  adding 
their  own  transmission,  sheet 
metal  and  controls,  and  driving 
away  a  new  vehicle. 

However,  as  envisioned  by 
the  Baby  Bells,  today’s  version 
of  ONA  was  to  be  little  more  than 
customized  wheel  covers  and 
upholstery  on  an  RBHC  sedan. 
There  is  a  big  difference. 

In  its  recent  order,  the  FCC 
accepted  the  RBHC  model,  es¬ 
sentially  reversing  its  previous 
decision  to  require  the  unbun¬ 
dling  of  basic  services.  While 
that  doesn’t  make  ONA  unim¬ 
portant,  it  robs  it  of  much  prom¬ 
ise  and  is  a  setback  for  efforts  to 
make  the  public  switched  net¬ 
work  a  true  utility. 

Perhaps  most  important,  by 
entrenching  the  Bell  operating 
company  local  access  bottle¬ 
neck,  it  undercuts  efforts  to  free 
the  BOCs  from  regulatory  and 
line-of-business  restrictions.  It 
also  encourages  users  and  en¬ 
hanced  service  providers  to  de¬ 
velop  alternatives  to  the  public 
switched  network  for  access  to 
information  services. 

Now  the  good  news 

Despite  confusion  at  the  FCC 
and  in  the  press,  the  FCC  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  determined  to  avoid 
imposing,  or  allowing  the 
RBHCs  to  impose,  the  burden  of 
uneconomical  cross-subsidies 
on  enhanced  service  providers. 

The  FCC  reaffirmed  its  inten¬ 
tion  not  to  subject  the  industry 
to  carrier  common  line  charges, 
slapped  down  Bell  South  Corp.’s 
efforts  to  force  the  enhanced 
service  providers  to  give  up  state 
access  lines  and  will  require  fed¬ 
eral  tariffing  of  BSAs  and  BSEs. 

Dual  federal  and  state  tariff¬ 
ing  —  included  in  Ameritech’s 
plan  but  rejected  by  most  of  its 
siblings  —  is  especially  impor¬ 
tant.  There  will  be  no  further 
preemption  of  state  regulation 
by  the  FCC  in  this  area;  but  even 


without  it,  federal  tariffs  will  be 
a  model  that  most  states  will  fol¬ 
low,  at  least  in  part. 

Cost-based  federal  rates  will 
be  an  important  check  on  RBHC 
efforts  to  use  their  market  pow¬ 
er  to  obtain  monopoly  rents 
from  enhanced  service  provid¬ 
ers  at  the  state  level.  The  result 
should  be  earlier  deployment  of 
a  greater  variety  of  enhanced 
services  at  lower  prices. 

There  is,  of  course,  more  to 
the  FCC’s  order  than  structure 
and  pricing.  As  part  of  a  general 
exhortation  to  provide  greater 
technical  and  structural  unifor¬ 
mity,  the  FCC  endorsed  the 
RBHC-organized  Information 
Industry  Liaison  Committee. 

The  committee  may  prove 
truly  valuable  only  if  the  FCC’s 
endorsement  is  accompanied  by 
pressure  on  the  RBHCs  to  allow 
substantive  discussion  of  the 
major  policy  issues  they  have 
kept  off  the  agenda  to  date. 

In  its  relations  with  the 
states,  the  FCC  invoked  section 
410(d)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934,  which  provides  for 
joint  conferences  of  state  and 
federal  regulators. 

That  can’t  hurt,  and  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  federal  tariffing  of 
interstate  BSEs  and  BSAs,  it 
should  help  to  produce  some¬ 
thing  like  what  we  have  in  the 
carrier  access  and  cellular  areas 
—  a  uniform  national  structure, 
with  prices  and  other  details  that 
differ  across  jurisdictions. 

Squabbling  between  the  FCC 
and  local  public  utility  commis¬ 
sions  over  ONA  has  taken  too 
much  time  and  energy;  the  FCC’s 
olive  branch  is  most  welcome. 

The  tale  of  ONA  has  a  long 
way  to  go  before  the  parties  in¬ 
volved  live  happily  ever  after.  If 
there  is  a  bottom  line  to  the 
FCC’s  recent  order,  it  is  that  ONA 
will  not  be  the  technical  and  reg¬ 
ulatory  revolution  anticipated 
by  some  and  feared  by  others. 

Instead,  it  will  be  an  incre¬ 
mental  program  that  encour¬ 
ages  the  RBHCs  to  make  avail¬ 
able  new  features  of  special 
interest  to  enhanced  service 
providers  and  large  users  in  a 
timely,  cost-based  and  nondis- 
criminatory  manner.  In  ex¬ 
change,  the  RBHCs  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  offer  information 
services  directly  (as  and  when 
U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Harold 
Greene  permits). 

The  fight  to  control  the  shape 
of  the  public  switched  net  and 
the  services  delivered  through  it 
will  be  fought  elsewhere.  □ 


BY  FRANK  AND  TROISE 


Byte  your  tongue 

The  computing  world 
learned  an  interesting,  and 
humbling,  lesson  from  last 
month’s  virus  episode.  The 
network  computing  high 
priests  sitting  about  trying  to 
eradicate  the  virus  fell  victim 
to  their  own  reliance  on  com¬ 
puting  technology  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  voice  telecom. 

The  revelation  that  net¬ 
work  computing  users  lost 
valuable  time  fighting  the  vi¬ 
rus  during  the  early  hours  of 
its  detection  because  of  their 
inability  to  communicate  was 
a  shocker.  And  why  couldn’t 
they  communicate?  Because 
all  of  their  past  links  had  been 
handled  electronically  over 
the  same  contaminated  net¬ 
works.  Most  users  of  the  in¬ 
fected  networks  had  only  the 
electronic  mail  addresses  of 
their  peers  —  they  had  no 
telephone  numbers  for  their 


colleagues  or  any  easy  way  of 
reaching  them! 

The  next  time  a  computer 
maven  talks  about  “illiter¬ 
ates”  or  pooh-poohs  the  tele¬ 
com  business,  maybe  someone 
should  point  out  how  this 
virus  episode  underscores  the 
problems  such  mavens  seem 
to  have  interfacing  with  that 
complex  voice-only  informa¬ 
tion  I/O  device,  also  known  as 
the  basic  2500  telephone  set. 

Peter  Bernstein 
Senior  analyst 
Probe  Research,  Inc. 

Cedar  Knolls,  N.J. 

Network  World  welcomes 
letters  from  its  readers.  Let¬ 
ters  should  be  typed,  dou¬ 
ble-spaced  and  sent  to  Edi¬ 
tor,  Network  World,  375 
Cochituate  Road,  Box  9171, 
Framingham,  Mass.  01701. 

Letters  may  be  edited  for 
space  and  clarity. 


SCARLETT  O’HARA  WAS  GOING  TO  WRITE  a  guest 
column  for  Network  World’s  Opinions  pages,  but  she  had  to 
think  about  it  tomorrow,  at  Tara.  That  means  we  need  your 
column  .  . .  today. 

Columns  should  be  timely,  opinionated,  literate,  thoughtful 
and  accurate. 

Manuscripts  should  be  letter-quality,  double-spaced  and 
between  600  and  900  words  in  length.  Disk  or  modem 
submissions  are  preferred. 

If  you’d  like  to  write  a  column,  contact  Steve  Moore,  features 
editor,  Network  World,  Box  9171,  Framingham,  Mass.  01701, 
or  call  (508)  820-2543,  ext.  732. 
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What 


Industry 
experts 
look  at 
the  year 
to  come. 


s  in  the 


Alan  Pearce,  president,  In¬ 
formation  Age  Economics, 
Washington,  D.C. 

First,  four  new  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commissioners  — 
out  of  five  on  the  commission  — 
will  be  named  in  1989,  including 
a  new  chairman. 

Second,  the  Department  of 
Justice  will  rigidly  enforce  the 
Modified  Final  Judgment  in  1989 
and  will  begin  to  prepare  the  sec¬ 
ond  triennial  report  for  [U.S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Court]  Judge  [Harold] 
Greene  [due  in  1990]. 

Third,  Judge  Greene  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  rigidly  enforce  the  MFJ. 
There  will  be  no  letup:  He  will 
continue  to  be  relentless  and  vigi¬ 
lant. 

There  will  be  more  interest  in 
antitrust  violations  and  enforce¬ 
ment  by  Capitol  Hill.  It  will  be  an 
effect  of  the  new  Congress  more 
than  of  the  new  administration  in 
the  White  House.  I  think  the  Bush 
administration  will  play  by  and 
enforce  the  rules,  rather  than  ig¬ 
nore  them,  as  the  Reagan  admin¬ 
istration  did. 

Page  Montgomery,  vice-pres¬ 
ident,  Economics  and  Tech¬ 
nology,  Inc.,  Boston. 

The  year  1989  is  going  to  be  a 
period  of  some  consolidation.  In 
the  last  couple  of  years,  a  lot  of 
initiatives  have  opened  up  — 
changes  in  the  MFJ,  price  caps, 
[Open  Network  Architecture].  It 
is  going  to  be  a  time  when  some  of 
these  things  get  polished  or  get 
worked  up  in  a  way  that  makes 
them  more  useful.  That’s  not  an 
easy  step  to  take. 

I  don’t  know  if  “pro-regula¬ 
tory”  is  the  right  term.  In  the  last 
few  years,  we  have  seen  an  envi¬ 
ronment  that  is  strongly  predis¬ 
posed  against  regulation. 

V^Tiat  I  think  you’ll  see  in  1989 
is  as  much  interest  in  deregula¬ 


tion  —  where  it’s  appropriate  — 
as  there  has  been  in  the  last  few 
years,  but  people  will  get  there  by 
working  through  the  numbers, 
moving  a  step  at  a  time  rather 
than  saying,  ‘We  have  to  do  this 
just  because  it’s  there.’ 

For  example,  [regulators]  will 
take  the  concept  of  ONA  but  make 
sure  that  it’s  as  uniform  as  possi¬ 
ble  throughout  the  country  and 
that  the  pricing  rules  are  not  mo¬ 
nopolistic,  and  they’ll  do  that 
step-by-step  to  get  it  done  right. 
And  it’ll  be  worth  it. 

John  Compitello,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  telecommunications, 
Irving  Trust  Co.,  New  York. 

We’re  going  to  see  ONA  hap¬ 
pening  in  Florida,  California  and 
New  York,  and  the  regional  [Bell] 
holding  companies  in  those  areas 
and  maybe  other  states  getting 
very  active  in  the  ONA  world.  Part 
of  that  is  federal  progress  in  ONA, 
and  part  of  it  is  the  regional  [Bell] 
holding  companies  pushing  for  it 
to  happen. 

The  federal  side  is  slowing 
down,  awaiting  the  change  of  the 
guard  and  wondering  how  it’s  go¬ 
ing  to  affect  the  head  of  the  FCC 
and  the  commissioners.  We  could 
very  well  get  a  new  chairman; 
we’ve  been  through  this  every 
four  years  or  so,  whenever  a  new 
president  comes  in.  There’s  al¬ 
ways  stagnation  at  the  end  of  the 
year  and  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
new  presidency. 

Judge  Greene  is  going  to  hang 
tough  until  the  regional  [Bell] 
holding  companies  prove  that 
they  don’t  have  the  total  bottle¬ 
neck  control  that  they  currently 
have.  He’s  not  going  to  let  them 
[completely  enter]  the  informa¬ 
tion  services  business  until  that 
happens. 

That’s  why  the  smart  regional 
( continued  on  page  25) 
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To  find  out  what  we 
can  expect  in  1989, 
Network  World  went 
right  to  the  source:  our 
readers.  We  asked  us¬ 
ers,  consultants  and 
vendors  to  identify  im¬ 
portant  industry  trends 
and  to  predict  what 
will  be  happening  in 
the  areas  of  federal 
regulation,  Open  Sys¬ 
tems  Interconnection, 
T-1,  local-  and  wide- 
area  network  integra¬ 
tion,  Integrated  Ser¬ 
vices  Digital  Network 
and  messaging. 
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David  Marble,  consultant, 
Vertical  Systems,  Inc.,  Ded¬ 
ham,  Mass. 

T-3  will  become  a  little  bit 
more  readily  available  in  1989  in 
that  the  T-l  companies  are  cer¬ 
tainly  looking  to  take  advantage 
of  T-3  applications  and  are  look¬ 
ing  toward  what  their  strategies 
will  be  in  the  T-3  environment. 

We  also  see  T-l  multiplexer 
vendors  trying  to  understand  and 
get  their  strategy  together  for  lo¬ 
cal-area  network  interfaces.  In 
1989,  the  T-l  multiplexer  ven¬ 
dors  will  learn  about  the  LAN  in¬ 
terconnect  market  and  try  to  de¬ 
velop  their  strategies  for  that.  We 
believe  that  it  will  be  a  slow  evolu¬ 
tion  toward  some  synergy  be¬ 
tween  the  LAN  and  WAN  market, 
rather  than  a  sudden  T-l  vendor 
agreement  with  a  LAN  intercon¬ 


nect  vendor.  More  needs  to  be 
done  between  those  environ¬ 
ments  from  a  corporate  culture 
standpoint  and  from  a  technical 
standpoint.  The  typical  LAN  ven¬ 
dors  and  LAN  interconnect  ven¬ 
dors  don’t  necessarily  under¬ 
stand  the  wide-area  network.  The 
users  want  [interconnection  with 
T-l].  The  T-l  and  LAN  vendors 
don’t  necessarily  understand  one 
another’s  businesses. 

The  other  topic  I  think  is  im¬ 
portant  for  1989  is  that  the  carri¬ 
ers,  the  RBHCs,  the  interex¬ 
changes  and  so  on  are  going  to  be 
putting  together  their  strategies 
for  providing  private  network¬ 
like  services  in  the  central  of¬ 
fices.  Carriers  are  looking  at  frac¬ 
tional  T-l  services  so  that  you 
only  pay  for  a  chunk  of  the  T-l, 
but  they’re  also  looking  at  pro¬ 


viding  intelligence  in  the  [central 
office]  to  manage  and  control 
that  T-l  or  that  backbone  net¬ 
work. 

Michael  Moisan,  senior  com¬ 
munications  network  ana¬ 
lyst,  Information  and  Com¬ 
munication  Systems,  Inc.,  a 
division  of  Carson  Pirie  Scott 
&  Co.,  Chicago. 

I  see  the  T-l  multiplexer  in¬ 
dustry  becoming  very  selective 
about  what  it  will  be  implement¬ 
ing  and  researching  and  develop¬ 
ing.  There  will  be  only  a  select 
few  T-l  multiplexer  vendors. 
Many  have  tried,  and  most  have 
failed,  to  develop  an  effective  T-l 
multiplexer.  There  are  only  about 
four  companies,  maybe  five,  that 
have  a  truly  effective  T-l  multi- 
( continued  on  page  25 ) 


James  Herman,  consultant 
on  telecommunications  tech¬ 
nology,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  most  interesting  thing  to 
watch  in  this  area  will  not  be  in 
networking;  it  will  be  Unix.  It 
could  be  a  very  important  year 
for  the  beginning  of  the  move 
away  from  proprietary  operating 
system  bases  to  a  vendor-inde¬ 
pendent  Unix  base. 

That  has  consequences  for 
networking.  I  think  organizations 
are  going  to  develop  an  open  sys¬ 
tems  approach  in  conjunction 
with  an  open  computing  base  ap¬ 
proach.  All  the  work  has  been 
done  in  OSI.  We  know,  really, 
what  the  answers  are.  It’s  just  go¬ 
ing  to  take  us  a  number  of  years  to 
get  there. 

I  think  users  have  to  signal 
whether  they’re  really  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  open  systems  approach 
or  whether  they  are  going  to  feel 
more  comfortable  with  vendor- 
proprietary  approaches.  I  think 
that  w'e’ll  see  signals  about  that 
direction  by  looking  at  where 
Unix  goes  next  year. 

The  big  issue  right  now'  is  this 
split  in  the  Unix  world  between 
AT&T  and  the  Open  Software 
Foundation.  I  think  we’re  going 


to  see  a  resolution.  We’re  going 
to  see  whether  the  Unix  world  is 
going  to  have  two  forks  or  one. 
And  that’ll  make  a  big  difference. 

A.  Lyman  Chapin,  senior  con¬ 
sulting  engineer,  Data  Gen¬ 
eral  Corp.,  Westborough, 
Mass.;  chairman  of  ANSI 
Task  Group  for  Network  and 
Transport  Layers  of  OSI 
(X3S3.3). 

I  think  the  most  important 
thing  that’s  going  to  happen  next 
year  is  that  we’re  going  to  see  the 
first  commercially  available 
products  that  have  been  through 
[Corporation  for  Open  Systems] 
testing.  That’s  going  to  overshad¬ 
ow  any  other  news  that  comes  out 
next  year. 

By  far,  the  most  important 
question  in  this  area  is  ‘Is  OSI  go¬ 
ing  to  be  real?’  The  first  COS-test- 
ed  products  will  answer  that 
question. 

What  will  really  start  things 
going  is  when  people  start  to  see 
not  only  that  vendors  have  prod¬ 
ucts  but  that  they’re  serious 
enough  to  go  through  what  is 
really  a  very  painful  process:  the 
COS  testing  and  certification.  It 
( continued  on  page  25 ) 


Dick  Meese,  president,  Ban¬ 
yan  Systems,  Inc.,  Westbor¬ 
ough,  Mass. 

The  growth  that  we  see  [in 
connecting  local  nets  over  a  wide 
area]  has  been  higher  in  what  we 
would  call  enterprisewide  or  cor¬ 
poratewide  networking,  where 
dispersed  local-area  networks 
are  put  in  networking  operating 
systems  and  connected  via  wide- 
area  networking  to  their  hosts, 
whether  they  be  minis  or  main¬ 
frames.  We  feel  that  is  the  fastest- 
growing  segment  of  the  market. 

Everybody’s  always  said  that 
the  last  couple  of  years  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  year  of  the  LAN.  I 
think  we’re  in  the  decade  of  the 
LAN.  From  what  we  see,  I  think 
that  it’s  going  to  continue  to 
grow;  the  business  expansion  in 
this  segment  of  the  market  is  go¬ 
ing  to  continue.  We  haven’t  seen 
any  reason  for  concern. 

Ed  Ward,  network  services 
manager,  American  Manage¬ 
ment  Systems,  Inc.,  Arling¬ 
ton,  Va. 

I  don’t  see  a  whole  lot  of 
growth  in  [local-  and  wide-area 
network  integration].  I  think 
there  are  some  specific  instances, 
but  they  seem  to  serve  dissimilar 
( continued  on  page  25 ) 
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WHAT’S  IN  THE  CARDS 


Gevenie  Delsol,  director  of 
corporate  telecommunica¬ 
tions,  Levi  Strauss  &  Co.,  San 
Francisco. 

For  me,  the  issues  from  Levi’s 
perspective  are  still  evaluating 
the  service  —  the  cost  of  ISDN  vs. 
the  function  that  we  receive  from 
it.  It  still  has  a  way  to  go  for  us. 

One  application,  however, 
that  does  have  merit  for  us  is  in 
the  telemarketing  area,  and  we 
are  going  to  do  a  pilot  of  that  next 
year.  That’s  the  automatic  num¬ 
ber  identification  application. 
And  especially  with  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  they’re  going  to 
move  forward  more  aggressively 
on  adding  cities  —  that  makes  it 
very  attractive. 

For  us,  basically,  it’s  the  price 
[of  ISDN]  vs.  the  value  that  it  will 
bring  to  the  company. 

Jack  Grubman,  first  vice- 
president,  PaineWebber, 
Inc.,  New  York. 

The  big  topic  will  be  further 


rollout  of  the  Primary  Rate  Inter¬ 
face  by  AT&T.  More  services,  or 
applications,  such  as  call-by-call 
and  automatic  number  identifica¬ 
tion,  will  be  hung  off  the  [Primary 
Rate  Interface]  by  AT&T.  I  as¬ 
sume  there  will  probably  be  three 
or  four  more  like  that. 

There  will  be  more  ubiquity. 
Sixty-six  cities  are  better  than  18. 
And  there  probably  will  be  more 
paying  customers  —  right  now 
there  are  two  or  three,  and  AT&T 
supposedly  has  150  in  the  queue. 

The  year  1989  will  be  the 
dawn  of  the  ISDN  era.  It  will  be 
the  year  when  people  realize  that 
ISDN  is  a  real  live  revenue-pro¬ 
ducing  umbrella  of  services  and 
not  some  vaporware  acronym. 
And  that’s  going  to  be  significant. 
A  lot  of  the  technical  details  are 
beginning  to  be  hammered  out 
and,  at  the  same  time,  services 
are  being  hung  off  of  this  umbrel¬ 
la.  In  1989,  ISDN  will  become  a 
real  business  —  off  the  drawing 
boards  and  into  the  marketplace. 


Richard  Jenifer,  president  of 
National  Centrex  Users 
Group;  telecommunications 
specialist,  CNA  Insurance 
Co.,  Chicago. 

ISDN  will  come  out  of  the 
woodwork,  and  some  definitions 
will  be  wrapped  around  it.  In 
1990  and  ’91,  users  will  begin  to 
pick  up  on  the  use  of  ISDN  as  a 
product  or  concept. 

The  one  area  everyone  is  wait¬ 
ing  for  is  the  Signalling  System  7 
technology  that’s  supposed  to  be 
released  as  part  of  ISDN.  The 
word  is  that  itshould  be  released 
late  next  year  some  time. 

One  of  the  big  things  that  most 
of  the  users  I  talk  to  really  have  a 
problem  grappling  with  is  putting 
some  applications  around  ISDN. 
Most  of  the  things  that  people  say 
ISDN  will  make  available  are  al¬ 
ready  available  in  some  form. 

So  it’s  a  matter  of  taking  that 
scattered  technology  and  bring¬ 
ing  it  together.  That’s  why  I  say 
the  next  two  years  are  going  to  be 


Nina  Burns,  senior  analyst 
and  vice-president,  Infonet- 
ics,  Inc.,  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

Vendors  have  made  commit¬ 
ments  to  X.400  in  1988,  so  we’re 
going  to  see  more  gateways  and 
ways  of  interconnecting  various 
electronic-messaging  systems 
through  gateways  to  X.400. 

There  are  going  to  be  some  in¬ 
teresting  interconnections  be¬ 
tween  voice  messaging  and  elec¬ 
tronic  messaging.  Companies 
like  Pacific  Bell  will  lead  that  ef¬ 
fort.  They  are  doing  interesting 
things  there  and  are  probably  go¬ 
ing  to  have  an  impact  on  the  mar¬ 
ket. 

PC  LANs  are  really  going  to 
have  an  effect  on  the  growth  of 
electronic  mail  because  there  are 
so  many  more  users  on  PC  LANs 
than  there  are  on  any  other  kind 
of  system.  All  of  the  PC  LAN  ven¬ 
dors  are  now  beginning  to  take 
mail  seriously  and  incorporate  it 
into  their  LAN  platforms. 

So  you’re  going  to  have  more 
of  a  critical  mass  of  electronic 
mail  users  who  will  start  to  de¬ 
mand 'interconnectivity  between 
electronic  mail  systems.  That  will 
also  drive  the  trend  toward  X.400 
as  the  backbone  message  system. 

Michael  F.  Cavanagh,  execu¬ 
tive  director,  Electronic  Mail 
Association,  Washington, 
D.C. 

The  growth  of  electronic  mail 


is  going  to  continue  and  escalate. 
There  are  about  six  million  peo¬ 
ple  using  computer-based  mes¬ 
saging  right  now. 

Interconnection  continues  to 
be  a  key  element  of  what  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  doing.  X.400  is  the  glue 
that  will  hold  all  of  this  together. 
We’re  very  bullish  on  X.400  and 
see  it  really  sweeping  the  world¬ 
wide  industry. 

We’ll  see  a  continuation  of  the 
important  trend  of  various  intra¬ 
company-messaging  systems  in¬ 
terconnecting  with  public  ser¬ 
vices  —  you  know,  the  80,000 
people  at  [E.I.]  du  Pont  [de  Ne¬ 
mours  &  Co.]  or  the  20,000  peo¬ 
ple  at  Company  X  and  the  30,000 
people  at  Company  Y  will  be 
hooking  onto  public  services  — 
and  the  discussions  of  moving  to¬ 
ward  interconnection  of  public 
services  will  escalate. 

In  1989,  we  will  see  the  first 
RBHC  electronic-messaging  sys¬ 
tem  rolled  out.  Pacific  Bell  is  on 
our  board  of  directors,  and 
they’re  going  to  be  introducing 
their  product  in  the  commercial 
marketplace  in  the  middle  of 
1989-  So  that’s  certainly  an  inter¬ 
esting  development. 

We  will  see  the  rollout  at  some 
point  of  the  Bell  Atlantic  [Corp.] 
electronic-messaging  code  using 
a  different  concept:  They’re  in  es¬ 
sence  going  to  be  reselling  tele¬ 
mail. 

There’ll  be  a  serious  start  to¬ 


ward  looking  into  the  worldwide 
directory  issues  —  that’s  the 
X.  500  work  that’s  being  done  and 
certainly  that’s  important  for  the 
long-range  future  of  real  world¬ 
wide  messaging. 

Eric  Arnum,  editor,  “Elec¬ 
tronic  Mail  and  Micro  Sys¬ 
tems”  newsletter,  New  Ca¬ 
naan,  Conn. 

If  you  look  at  all  the  areas  [of 
electronic  messaging],  you  see 
they’re  all  proceeding  at  differ¬ 
ent  rates.  At  least  one  —  telex  — 
is  in  decline;  [electronic  data  in¬ 
terchange]  is  really  going  for¬ 
ward;  voice  mail,  even  without 
the  telephone  companies,  has 
had  a  good  growth  rate.  Now  that 
the  telephone  companies  are  get¬ 
ting  into  it  in  a  very  big  way,  I 
would  expect  that  will  be  the  suc¬ 
cess  story  of  the  next  year  or  two. 

The  Bell  operating  companies 
are  organizing  the  gab  lines  — 
the  voice  information  services  — 
into  gateway  services.  They’re 
publishing  directories.  They’re 
saying,  ‘Buy  Touch-Tone  service, 
and  you  will  get  this .  ’  The  Bell  op¬ 
erating  companies  are  organizing 
and  shepherding  the  voice  infor¬ 
mation  services  industry  now, 
and  you  will  see  gateways  very 
soon  for  voice. 

In  EDI,  there’s  quite  a  bit  of 
competition,  and  I’ve  yet  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  customer 
base  and  the  traffic  volume  will 
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increase  fast  enough  to  offset  de¬ 
clining  prices. 

I  would  say  that,  from  a  user 
point  of  view,  there  will  be  much 
more  activity,  many  more  people 
to  send  and  receive  documents 
with,  and  you’ll  be  doing  so  more 
often. 

Of  the  statistics  that  I  track, 
the  traffic  volume  of  electronic 
mail  has  been  increasing  the  fast¬ 
est.  What’s  encouraging  is  that 
the  traffic  is  increasing  faster 
( continued  on  page  26 ) 
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when  the  applications  will  be  de¬ 
veloped. 

Richard  Villars,  industry  an¬ 
alyst,  International  Data 
Corp.,  Framingham,  Mass. 

The  major  issue  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year  is  going  to  be  applica¬ 
tions.  Vendors  will  start  deliver¬ 
ing  specific  application  packages. 
I  don’t  believe  that  any  will  be  de¬ 
livered  in  ’89,  but  vendors  will 
start  announcing  the  products  in 
’89. 

At  this  point,  just  because  of 
the  way  ISDN  is  set  up,  prices  for 
services  are  not  always  driven  by 
availability  of  applications;  I  be¬ 
lieve  it’s  driven  more  by  the  abili¬ 
ty  to  convert  people  over  to  ISDN. 
That  will  influence  the  pricing.  I 
don’t  think  price  will  be  driven  by 
application  until  probably  the 
’90s. 

The  [North  American  ISDN  Us¬ 
ers’]  Forum  is  going  to  provide 
vendors  with  a  base,  but  most  of  it 
will  actually  be  driven  by  that  spe¬ 
cific  vendor’s  customer  require¬ 
ments  and  how  they  can  best  tie 
that  into  their  currently  installed 
systems. 

The  forum  may  give  them 
some  general  guidelines,  but  it’s 
really  what  their  own  individual 
customers  are  going  to  demand. 


Peter  Bernstein,  senior  ana¬ 
lyst,  Probe  Research,  Inc., 
Cedar  Knolls,  N.J. 

First  of  all,  we’re  going  to  see 
tariffs  from  almost  all  the  region¬ 
al  [Bell]  holding  companies,  cer¬ 
tainly  for  Basic  Rate  Interface 
and  possibly  for  Primary  Rate. 
That’s  No.  1. 

No.  2,  we’ll  get  out  of  the  trial 
mode  and  into  a  commercial  roll¬ 
out  mode,  although  the  concen¬ 
tration  on  those  who  will  be  using 
it  will  still  be  basically  Centrex- 
based. 

On  the  CPE  side,  most  of  the 
switch  vendors  are  going  to  make 
Basic  Rate  Interface  available  be¬ 
hind  their  switches  so  that  other 
vendors’  products  can  be  at¬ 
tached. 

Also,  ’89  is  clearly  going  to  be 
the  year  of  applications  develop¬ 
ment.  You  have  all  the  work  that’s 
going  on  with  the  NIU  Forum.  Ad¬ 
mittedly,  that  could  turn  into  a 
time-consuming  process,  but 
they  will  come  out  with  at  least 
some  basic  ISDN  supplementary 
services. 

Jim  Herman,  independent 
consultant,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Next  year  should  see  the  first 
products  to  come  out  that  really 


adhere  to  the  standards.  That  will 
be  an  important  milestone  for 
ISDN.  We  will  begin  to  see  a  fairly 
rapid  introduction  of  ISDN  ser¬ 
vices  from  the  Bell  operating 
companies  and  possibly  from 
MCI. 

It’s  still  doubtful  that  there 
will  be  much  user  enthusiasm  for 
ISDN  in  ’89-  It’s  going  to  take  an¬ 
other  year  before  we  see  signifi¬ 
cant  investments  in  ISDN  by  the 
users.  These  things  always  take  a 
long  time.  Look  at  the  histories  of 
other  kinds  of  technologies,  such 
as  X.25.  The  first  X.25  standard 
was  ratified  in  76.  But  X.25  did 
not  really  become  popular  and 
widely  used,  especially  in  the 
commercial  world,  until  about 
’81  or ’82. 

My  prediction  is  that  in  ’90  to 
’91  we  will  start  to  see  significant 
purchases  of  ISDN  equipment.  I 
will  be  interested  to  see  if  there’s 
a  lot  of  user  activity  in  ’89,  but  my 
guess  is  that  there  won’t  be. 
There  will  still  be  much  more  ven¬ 
dor  and  carrier  activity  than  user 
activity. 

The  NIU  Forum  is  a  bit  cacoph¬ 
onous  at  this  point.  There  are  a 
lot  of  voices  talking  about  what 
they’re  interested  in,  but  whether 
it  all  will  settle  down  isn’t  clear 
yet.  □ 


T-l 
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plexer.  Some  of  the  smaller  ven¬ 
dors  will  fall  by  the  wayside. 

T-3  will  become  available  on 
an  individual  user  basis.  The  very 
large  user  community  will  start  to 
see  the  benefits  of  the  T-3  tech¬ 
nology.  I  don’t  think  that  will 
come  down  to  the  majority  of  the 
user  community  for  a  number  of 
years.  I  haven’t  seen  much  equip¬ 
ment  to  handle  T-3  yet.  T-3s  are 
truly  expensive,  and  there  hasn’t 
been  the  demand  for  them  yet. 

I  see  1989  really  bringing  in 
some  effective  uses  for  subchan¬ 
nel  technology.  I  think  subchan¬ 
nel  technology  is  going  to  open 
up  the  avenue  for  the  smaller  us¬ 
ers  to  get  a  real  flavor  for  high- 
capacity  communications. 

As  far  as  network  manage¬ 
ment  goes,  I  see  a  move  toward 


▼  ▼  e’ll  see 
more  use  of  T-1 
services  for  LAN 
interconnects.” 
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takes  a  lot  of  money  and  sweat  to 
do  this. 

Paul  Luebbe,  technical  direc¬ 
tor,  Omnicom,  Inc.,  Vienna, 
Va. 

The  momentum  will  start 
snowballing  in  the  third  and 
fourth  quarters  of  1989  for  OSI 
products.  I  think  the  standards 
are  moving  in  the  right  direction. 

However,  the  application  of 
OSI  management,  network  man¬ 
agement  and  telecommunica¬ 


tions  network  management  is 
very  misunderstood  within  the 
industry.  Most  of  what  I  read  is 
not  quite  on  the  mark;  there  are 
some  real  fundamental  issues 
that  just  don’t  seem  to  be 
grasped.  The  three  are  closely 
enough  related  that  people  use 
the  terms  so  loosely.  They’re  not 
all  the  same  thing. 

Scott  Helmers,  COS  Network 
Management  Subcommittee 
member  and  product  line 
manager  of  network  and  sys¬ 
tem  management,  Wang  Lab¬ 
oratories,  Inc.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

The  work  going  on  for  OSI  net¬ 
work  management  is  sufficiently 


behind  the  curve  of  the  work  go¬ 
ing  on  for  OSI  in  general  that 
most  of  the  discussion  still  will  be 
vendor-centered  or  vendor-origi¬ 
nated,  at  least  for  the  next  12 
months. 

If  you  ask  10  people  in  a  room 
what  ‘network  management’ 
means,  you’re  bound  to  get  at 
least  1 1  answers.  If  you  chose  to 
write  about  nothing  but  network 
management  for  the  next  12 
months,  you’d  have  no  shortage 
of  material.  But  I  think  we’ll  start 
to  see  at  least  a  better  focus  a  year 
from  now. 

There  will  continue  to  be  ven¬ 


dors  who  claim  to  have  that  one 
solution  for  [multivendor]  net¬ 
work  and  system  management 
problems  —  the  one  point  from 
which  all  elements  of  the  network 
can  be  managed.  But  I  don’t  hon¬ 
estly  believe  that,  12  months 
from  now,  users  will  see  a  signifi¬ 
cant  difference  in  their  ability  to 
use  one  product  to  manage  27 
different  vendors. 

Also,  it’s  not  clear  to  me 
whether  the  [OSI/Network  Man¬ 
agement]  Forum  can  succeed  in 
its  goals,  partly  because  many  of 
the  people  who  are  involved  now 
in  the  OSI/NM  Forum  also  have 
been  working  very  actively  in  the 
OSI  standards  committees.  They 


can’t  do  both  things  at  once. 
There  has  to  be  some  trade-off. 

In  1989,  either  the  OSI/NM 
Forum  will  provide  the  kinds  of 
functions  it  was  envisioned  to 
provide  or  it  will  slowly  wither. 
I’d  like  to  see  the  former  happen. 

John  Miller,  president, 
OSI/NM  Forum;  director  of 
network  management  mar¬ 
ket  planning,  AT&T,  Basking 
Ridge,  N.J. 

We  have  begun  work  on  the 
protocol  stack  details  —  imple¬ 
mentation  specifications  —  for 
OSI-based  network  management 
and  have  begun  work  on  fault- 
configuration  messages  to  write 
on  that  stack,  and  we’ll  certainly 
be  closing  on  that  work  and  vot¬ 
ing  it  into  agreement  in  1989- 

I  expect  several  things  to  hap¬ 
pen  in  1989-  The  major  one  [will 
be]  to  have  a  [network  manage¬ 
ment]  protocol  suite  established 
with  implementation  detailed. 
And  that’s  really  what  our  contri¬ 
bution  is:  to  take  these  interna¬ 
tional  standards  and  maybe  fill  in 
a  hole  or  two  but  essentially  use 
what’s  there. 

What  we  are  producing  is  a  set 
of  documentation  —  a  set  of  im¬ 
plementation  specifications  — 
that’ll  be  open  to  the  industry  in 
general.  We  are  trying  to  create 
an  infrastructure  in  the  industry 
so  that  there  is  a  way  of  communi¬ 
cating  information  between  two 
management  systems  from  dif¬ 
ferent  vendors. 

I  think  it  will  be  1990  before 
the  actual  products  start  popping 
up  and  doing  something  useful 
for  customers.  But  we  cannot  get 
to  that  goal  without  taking  this 
first  step  of  making  the  specs 
available  so  that  vendors  can  do 
this  development.  D 
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expert  systems  management  for 
T-l,  almost  bordering  on  the 
edges  of  artificial  intelligence.  I 
see  a  lot  of  expert  systems  devel¬ 
opment  ahead  in  1989  in  the  area 
of  network  management. 

Paul  Severino,  president, 
Wellfleet  Communications, 
Inc.,  Bedford,  Mass. 

I  think  what  we’ll  probably  see 
more  of  in  1989  is  the  use  of  T-l 
services  for  LAN  interconnects. 
As  users  start  to  connect  more 
complex  networks  together, 
they’re  finding  out  that  they  need 
more  bandwidth.  It’s  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  that  and  the  fact  that  T-l 
lines  are  getting  less  expensive; 
it’s  becoming  the  medium  of 
choice  if  you  want  to  intercon¬ 
nect  LANs.  I  think  T-l  is  going  to 
be  a  big  service  for  that  in  1989 
and  beyond. 

Bruce  Smith,  president,  Net¬ 
work  Equipment  Technol- 


Regulation 
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[Bell]  holding  companies  are 
pressing  for  ONA.  They  under¬ 
stand  that  the  quicker  they  get 
into  the  ONA  world,  the  quicker 
they  can  say  to  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment,  ‘Hey,  we’re  opening  the 
gates:  We’re  allowing  for  more 
equal  access  for  enhanced  service 
providers.  Hence,  you  should 
now  let  us  into  the  information 
services  game  fully.’ 

I  think  it’s  going  to  be  a  slow 
process,  and  it’s  not  going  to 
change  until  the  next  triennial  re¬ 
port  comes  in.  □ 


‘T 

JLf  you  ask  1 0  people  in  a  room  what 
‘network  management’  means,  you’re 
bound  to  get  at  least  11  answers.” 
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ogies,  Inc.,  Redwood  City, 
Calif. 

I  think  the  big  change  that  will 
take  place  in  our  market  will  be 
the  beginning  of  real  deployment 
of  T-3  cross  sections.  T-3  will  be¬ 
gin  to  be  a  reality  and  with  that 
will  come  the  kind  of  cross  sec¬ 
tions  that  will  enable  video  and 
image  to  become  a  broader  reali¬ 
ty  by  1990. 

During  this  coming  year,  I 
think  we  will  see  significant 
movement  toward  these  net¬ 
works  taking  on  more  than  com¬ 
munications  functionality.  The 
network  per  se  will  take  on  newer 
functionality  and  begin  to  sub¬ 
sume  the  local  environment  and 
wide-area  environment.  It  will 
begin  to  interrelate  more  tightly 
with  the  information-processing 
systems  that  historically  have 
been  only  in  the  MIS  department. 

T-l  is  the  WAN  vehicle  today. 
If  you  want  to  integrate  WANs 
and  LANs,  and  gain  enterprise¬ 
wide  connectivity  in  the  wide 
area, you  use  T-ls.  Butthe  people 
who  are  at  the  forefront  have 
largely  solved  their  connectivity 
problems  in  the  wide  area  and  the 
local  area.  Now  they’re  worried 
about  tying  these  things  together, 
and  they’re  worried  about  doing 
applications  that  have  higher  val¬ 
ue  added,  either  on,  through  or 
involving  the  network. 

Probably  1989  will  be  the  year 
when  you  actually  begin  to  see 
product  introductions  that  make 
that  a  reality  as  opposed  to  a 
prognostication.  □ 


Integration 
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purposes.  And  even  with  the  gluts 
that  we’re  getting  in  fiber  capaci¬ 
ty7,  the  DS1  and  above  rates  are 
still  so  expensive  that  for  LANs, 
they’re  rarely  justified.  The  for¬ 
mation  of  LANs  tends  to  be  gener¬ 
ated  by  a  community  of  interest 

—  people  looking  for  a  fast,  inex¬ 
pensive  way  to  gain  productivity 

—  and  when  you  start  running 
T-l  or  DS3  out  to  different  loca¬ 
tions,  you  get  on  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  order  of  magnitude. 

A  lot  of  the  LAN  products  do 
WAN-type  connections  as  an  af¬ 
terthought;  they  don’t  seem  to 
build  that  as  part  of  their  archi¬ 
tecture. 

Howard  Frank,  chairman, 
Network  Management,  Inc., 
Fairfax,  Va. 

The  first  trend  I  see  happening 
in  1989  is  the  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  bridges  and  gateways  be¬ 
tween  LANs  and  the  extension  of 
the  network  management  prod¬ 
uct  lines  of  LAN  vendors  and  WAN 
vendors  to  handle  integrated  en¬ 
vironments. 

The  second  is  the  growing  di¬ 
lemma  among  communications 
users  and  MIS  managers  about 
who  manages  LANs.  Nobody’s 
really  doing  the  job  right  now 
and,  with  the  increased  size  of 
LANs,  there’s  going  to  be  an  in¬ 
creasing  emphasis  on  the  man¬ 
agement  and  operation  of  these 
networks.  D 
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than  the  users  are  signing  up,  which  says  to 
me  that  existing  users  are  using  the  tech¬ 
nology  more  often. 

The  gateways  are  finally  widely  avail¬ 
able  for  a  great  variety  of  E-mail  systems.  I 
think  we’ll  spend  the  next  year  or  two 
working  on  getting  our  DEC  E-mail  system 
to  talk  to  our  IBM  E-mail  system  and  get¬ 
ting  both  of  them  to  talk  to  Western  Union 
[Corp.]  or  Dialcom  [Inc.]  and  at  the  same 
time  getting  international  E-mail  together 
and  good  interconnections  with  telex,  fax 
and  postal  delivery. 

Walter  Ulrich,  partner,  Coopers  &  Ly- 
brand,  Houston. 

We’re  going  to  see  continued  growth,  so 
we’re  talking  about  an  increase  in  the  num¬ 


ber  of  messages.  At  least  one  billion  more 
electronic  messages  will  be  sent  in  1989 
than  were  sent  in  1988. 

There  will  be  a  strong  trend  toward  in¬ 
terfacing  internal  corporate  message  sys¬ 
tems  to  create  an  external  messaging  envi¬ 
ronment.  Up  through  1988,  a  lot  of  the 
focus  has  been  on  internal  messaging  and 
companies  developing  their  internal  mes¬ 
saging  profile.  I  think  what  you’ll  see  in 
1 989  is  more  emphasis  than  you’ve  seen  in 
the  past  on  companies  interfacing  their 
messaging  systems  to  other  companies. 

In  1988,  the  [RBHCs]  have  shown  great 
interest  [in  electronic  messaging]  and 
made  some  initial  announcements  in  the 
electronic-mail  and  voice-mail  areas;  in 
1989,  it’s  going  to  go  from  the  stage  of 
conceptualizing  and  announcing  to  the  ini¬ 
tial  implementations  of  products  and  ser¬ 
vices  being  ordered  by  the  [RBHCs],  and 


the  [RBHCs]  are  going  to  be  positioned  to 
play  a  very  important  role  in  electronic 
mail  and  voice  mail.  At  least  with  voice 
mail,  they’re  going  to  get  to  the  consumer. 

John  Zuckerman,  senior  systems 
programmer,  communications  de¬ 
sign,  General  American  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

For  voice  messaging,  1989  is  probably 
going  to  be  the  start  of  standardization  of 
the  protocols  so  that  you’re  going  to  have 
some  interexchangeability  between  the 
machines  —  different  machines  from  dif¬ 
ferent  vendors.  Notice  that  [the  Interna¬ 
tional  Communications  Association] 
brought  a  big  thing  about:  There  were  a 
half  dozen  or  more  big  companies  that  had 
gotten  together  and  were  actually  the  driv¬ 
ing  force  in  bringing  the  vendors  to  the  ta¬ 
ble  and  telling  them  to  sit  down  and  talk 
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about  it.  So  I  would  think  that  the  ability  to 
interexchange  messages  would  start  to  be¬ 
come  a  reality  in  1989- 

Jerome  King,  member,  Audio  Mes¬ 
sage  Interface  Standard  (AMIS)  User 
Council;  manager,  telecommunica¬ 
tions  applications,  General  Electric 
Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

From  our  perspective,  there’s  going  to 
be  expanded,  continued  pressure  to  bring 
different  text-mail  systems  together  to  a 
homogeneous  directory  and  the  ability  to 
send  messages  across  different  boundaries 
so  that  people  who  are  in  different  com¬ 
puting  enviroments  can  message  each  oth¬ 
er  easier  and  work  directly.  It’s  a  critical 
need,  and  I  think  we’ll  see  that  becoming 
more  doable  and  less  problematic. 

In  the  voice-mail  area,  I  think  several 
things  [will  happen  in  1989]:  the  vendor 
community  will  agree  on  the  audio  mes¬ 
saging  interface  specification  so  that  we 
can  build  the  fabric  ofproducts  talking  to 
each  other,  [and  there  will  be]  continued 
growth  in  corporate  networks. 

I  see  growth  of  business  applications 
building  on  top  of  the  networking  capabili¬ 
ties  so  that  we  are  able  to  put  up  distributed 
voice-processing  applications,  much  as 
we’re  starting  to  put  up  distributed  com¬ 
puting.  Obviously,  we’ll  start  to  see  some 
of  the  telephone  companies  offering  busi¬ 
ness-focused  voice-mail  services,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  more  residential  services. 

AMIS’  schedule  says  that  we  will  have  a 
specification  done  by  the  April-May  time 
frame  of  1989,  and  we  might  start  to  see 
vendor  products,  or  certainly  vendor 
schedules,  by  the  end  of  1989- 

The  user  population  is  using  both  types 
of  technology  and  is  looking  toward  inter¬ 
connection  of  the  two,  at  least  to  the  level 
of  message  notification  and  envelope  in¬ 
formation.  I  think  there  will  be  heightened 
pressure  for  those  types  of  links  to  occur.  I 
don’t  anticipate  any  voice-to-text;  text-to- 
voice  will  be  limited  still  to  rudimentary 
things  because  of  the  limited  quality  of  the 
text-to-voice  technology. 

Lee  Foote,  manager,  EDI  section,  E.I. 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del. 

I  see  close  to  a  vertical  growth  curve  for 
electronic  messaging  in  1989.  EDI,  E-mail 
and  fax  will  all  have  very  accelerated 
growth  next  year,  not  only  in  terms  of  in¬ 
tracompany  use  for  things  like  E-mail  and 
fax  but  also  to  go  from  company  to  compa¬ 
ny.  The  equipment  and  software  costs,  the 
networks  and  the  knowledge  levels  are  all 
getting  to  the  point  where  the  growth  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  explosive.  We’re  certainly  seeing 
all  those  indications  right  now. 

Voice  messaging  is  a  real  comer  in  sev¬ 
eral  regards.  The  whole  area  of  voice  mes¬ 
saging  just  to  replace  operators  of  mes¬ 
sage  desks  is  going  to  become  a  lot  more 
prevalent.  Voice  recognition  systems  — 
that  companies  and  service  providers  can 
use  with  their  customers  to  get  informa¬ 
tion  —  are  going  to  really  start  to  take  off. 
There  are  several  systems  available  on  the 
market  now  and  companies  using  them  are 
very  pleased  with  the  results,  not  only  with 
how  they  work  but  also  because  their  cus¬ 
tomers  appreciate  that  around-the-clock 
availability  and  use  it. 

More  and  more  people  are  going  to 
have  faxes  in  their  cars.  We’ve  seen  the 
growth  of  cellular  telephones.  To  a  sales¬ 
man  whose  car  is  his  office,  the  ability  to 
have  not  only  a  telephone  but  also  a  fax 
machine  is  something  that’s  going  to  help 
them  that  much  more.  I  think  the  growth  of 
the  portable  fax  is  going  to  be  phenom¬ 
enal.  □ 
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Let  your  budget 
set  you  free 

The  budget  process,  when  approached  properly,  can  be 
an  important  tool  to  get  what  you  need  for  your  department. 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 
result,  the  manager  realizes  that 
the  budget  process,  far  from  be¬ 
ing  unrewarding  drudgery,  offers 
him  a  creative  opportunity  to  ac¬ 
complish  objectives  both  for  his 
department  and  himself. 

Fortunately  for  this  inexperi¬ 
enced  manager,  the  controller’s 
office  has  defined  the  budget 
rules  of  the  road.  In  addition,  the 
controller’s  guidelines  define 
corporate  strategic  and  financial 
objectives. 

Armed  with  these  basics,  our 
manager  begins  the  budget  pro¬ 
cess,  realizing  that  the  voice-mail 
project  he  has  championed  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  will  be  approved 
only  if  it  is  incorporated  into  the 
budget.  He  also  realizes  that  the 
key  to  selling  new  programs  to 
senior  management  is  to  shift 
spending  to  those  programs  from 
other  areas  of  the  budget. 

After  several  discussions  with 
his  financial  analyst  and  the  con¬ 
troller’s  office,  the  manager  is 
certain  that  upper  management 
will  back  his  voice  mail  project  if 
he  can  substantially  cover  its  cost 
within  his  spending  guidelines. 

If  he  cannot  shift  spending 
enough  to  fund  his  programs 
completely,  he  may  have  to  gen¬ 
erate  revenue  by  starting  pro¬ 
grams  to  make  the  telecommuni¬ 
cations  operation  a  profit  center. 

Assumptions 

The  primary  objective  of  the 
budget  process  is  to  create  an  op¬ 
erational  department  plan  that 
meets  corporate  financial  goals 
and  provides  for  necessary  ser¬ 
vice  to  support  the  company’s 
business  plan.  The  controller’s 

Fleischer  is  director  of  tele¬ 
communications  for  FMS  Tele¬ 
communications,  Inc.  in  Wel¬ 
lesley,  Mass. 


office  provides  a  list  of  basic  as¬ 
sumptions  along  with  the  strate¬ 
gic  business  plan. 

The  financial  rule  of  thumb  for 
this  exercise  is  no  real  budget 
growth,  while  the  corporate  busi¬ 
ness  plan  calls  for  substantial 
movement  of  personnel  and  en¬ 
hanced  productivity  programs 
(for  example,  establishment  of  a 
field  engineering  hot  line  and 
central  technician  dispatch). 

The  manager  first  meets  with 


the  vice-president  of  field  engi¬ 
neering  to  establish  the  support 
requirements  for  dispatch  con¬ 
solidation.  He  then  meets  with 
the  director  of  facilities  to  devel¬ 
op  a  list  of  major  and  minor  per¬ 
sonnel  relocations.  Each  move  is 
analyzed  to  determine  if  reca¬ 
bling  will  be  necessary. 

The  manager  also  meets  with 
the  director  of  human  resources 
to  compile  head-count  changes 
within  each  corporate  facility  for 


the  coming  fiscal  year.  The  man¬ 
ager  and  his  staff  then  update  the 
communications  system  inven¬ 
tories  and  capacity  plans. 

The  staff  compiles  the  key 
plan  assumptions  and  a  report  of 
the  systems’  ability  to  provide 
service.  They  develop  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  materials  needed  over 
and  above  current  inventory  lev¬ 
els,  along  with  an  estimate  of  the 
vendor  labor  needed  to  expand 
( continued  on  page  36 ) 
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HE  FASTEST  GROWING  PUBLICATION 
IN  THE  HOTTEST  MARKET. 

NETWORK  WORLD. 


When  it  comes  to  growth  in  ad  pages,  Network  World  leads  the 
way.  In  fact,  our  85%  jump  in  advertising  pages  from  1987  to 
1988  outdistanced  the  closest  publication  by  71  %! 

And  just  as  more  advertisers  are  turning  to  Network  World 
every  day,  so  are  more  readers.  That’s  why  it  was  voted  the 
“Most  Important  and  Most  Useful”  networking/communica¬ 
tions  publication  in  the  1988  Wall  Street  Journal  Telecom¬ 
munications  Study  and  named  the  “Most  Helpful”  publication 
in  the  market  in  the  TCA  1988  Member  Study. 

With  expenditures  for  network  equipment,  LANs,  telecom¬ 
munications  equipment  and  value-added  networks  expected  to 
total  more  than  $12.6  billion*  in  1989,  networking  is  the  hot 
communications  market.  And  Network  World  is  the  only 
publication  that  covers  networking  exclusively. 

So  if  you  want  to  reach  today’s  hottest  market,  turn  to  the 
publication  that’s  dedicated  to  networking.  Turn  to  Network 
World.  Call  Paul  McPherson,  Director  of  Advertising,  at  (508) 
820-2543,  or  your  Network  World  sales  representative  today. 

*  Figure  provided  by  IDG  Communications  Research  Services,  based  on 
International  Data  Corporation  forecasts. 
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REMOTE  SWITCHING 


Create  two  high-speed  digital  channels  on  twisted-pair 
wire  with  Metaplus'  ISDN-format  modem/multiplexer ... 


Features 
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wire  pair  up  to  two  miles 
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Comtest  Cable  Scanner 

Pinpoint  Network  Cable  Faults  Fast! 

The  Comtest  Scanner  is  a  monitor,  fault  finder,  cable  locator  and  much  more.  Helps  you  pinpoint 
the  location  of  shorts,  opens  or  breaks.  Its  32  character  display  reports  the  fault  in  plain  English 
"short  at  306  ft".  With  an  oscilloscope,  Scanner’s  high  speed,  pulse  generating  circuitry  gives  a 
detailed  view  of  the  entire  LAN  including  transceiver,  terminator  and  multiple  faults. 
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*  Cable  length  measurements 

*  Locate  breaks,  shorts,  opens,  bad  crimps,  etc. 

*  LAN  activity  monitoring 

*  Find  cables  in  ceilings,  walls,  floors 

*  Cable  TV  troubleshooting 

*  Generate  as-built  drawings  and  specifications 

*  Isolate  faulty  network  interface  cards 

*  Very  simple  to  operate 


Included  is  Tracer  for  locating  exactly  where 
in  the  floor,  ceiling,  wall  or  patch  panel  the  ca¬ 
ble  lies.  Comtest  Cable  Scanner,  Tracer  and 
Operators'  Manual  are  only  $1495. 
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Subscription! 

Find  out  what’s  new  in 
telephone  accessories! 


The  HELLO  Direct  catalog  has  hun¬ 
dreds  of  ideas  for  improving  the  efficiency 
and  convenience  of  using  your  business  tele¬ 
phone.  Inside  this  order-direct  catalog,  you’ll 
find  headsets,  auto-dialers,  answering  machines,  message  han¬ 
dling  systems,  cords,  cables,  tools  and  more.  Plus,  you’ll  enjoy 
toll-free  ordering,  knowledgeable  sales  help,  and  a  risk-free,  no- 
hassle  guarantee. 

To  start  your  free  subscription  call: 

HELLO  Direct  800-HI-HELLO 

That’s  800-444-3556. 
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T-CARRIER 

SEMINARS 

An  Introduction  to  the  Fundamentals  of  T -CARRIER 

These  seminars,  held  nationwide,  facilitate  understanding  of 
the  fundamental  issues  and  common  stumbling  blocks  arising 
from  the  application  of  this  voice-oriented  pair-gain  technology 
to  the  transmission  of  data. 

Network  managers,  engineers,  and  craftspersons/technicians 
responsible  for  the  planning,  implementation,  operation,  or 
maintenance  of  T-CARRIER  facilities  will  benefit  from  this 
seminar. 

FOR  SCHEDULE  OR  MORE  INFORMATION  CALL: 

1(800)638-2049 

In  MD  Call  (301)  353-1550  (Becky  Kessell) 


Telecommunications  Techniques  Corporation 

20410  Observation  Drive 
Germantown,  Maryland  20874 
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Less  than  two  years  old  and  recently  removed  from 
service  due  to  network  reconfiguration.  Excellent 
condition  and  fully  equipped  for  fifth-four  data  chan¬ 
nels.  Delivery,  installation,  and/or  warranty  options 
available.  Offered  at  fraction  of  current  market 
price. 

For  information  call: 
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Free  product  and  service  information 
is  right  at  your  fingertips! 

Network  World’s  ActionCenter  makes  it  easy  for  you  to  get 
the  free  information  you  need  on  products  and  services  that 
can  make  a  difference  to  your  organization. 

*  Use  the  Reader  Service  coupon  in  Network  World. 

*  Circle  the  Reader  Service  numbers  that  correspond  to  the 

advertisements  in  ActionCenter. 

*  Fill  out  the  coupon  and  send  it  to: 

Network  World 

P.O.  Box  5090,  Pittsfield,  MA  01203 

And  the  information  you  want  will  soon  be  on  its  way  to  you! 

The  sooner  you  return  the  coupon,  the  sooner  you’ll  have 
the  information  you  need  to  make  informed  purchase  deci¬ 
sions. 
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Voice  Solutions 
From  Dialogic 

T-l  in  a  PC  chassis! 


You  can  design  flexible,  reliable,  and  economical  call  processing  systems  with 
Dialogic  voice  building  blocks — now  with  direct  connection  to  a  T-l  network! 


•  Complete  T-Span  control  on  1  AT  card 

•  24  voice  channels  in  a  PC 

•  Connects  to  6  D/4x  voice  cards 

•  Replaces  a  channel  bank 

DTI/124  T-l  card  . 

D/4xB  four-line  voice  card  . 

DTI/100  expansion  card  . 

MF/40  multi-frequency  card . 

VR/10  voice  recognition  card  . 


•  Access  to  each  individual  time  slot 

•  Either  termination  or  drop-and-insert  modes 

•  MS-DOS  or  UNIX  driver  support 

•  ISDN  primary  rate  migration 

.  $2,995 

.  $1,195 

.  $965 

.  $1,195 

.  $3,695 


Call  or  write  for  technical  information  and  volume  pricing: 

DIALOGIC  CORPORATION  (201)  334-8450 

Headquarters:  129  Littleton  Road,  Parsippany,  IMJ  07054 
Western  Offices:  9600  Great  Hills  TYall,  Austin,  TX  78759 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  14 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  53 


Digilog  Inc.,  1370  Welsh  Road,  Montgomeryville,  PA  18936  In  PA,  215-628-4530 


CALL  TOLL  FREE  800-233-3151 


New  Hand-Held  T1  Testers 

1  ^T-Tester 

$4,495 

Full-Function  Test  Set  (8  lbs.) 

SF,  ESF,  B8ZS,  SLC-96  compatible 
QRSS/BERT/usertest  patterns 
■  Full  duplex  alarm  monitoring 
Signaling  bits—  all  displayed 
■  DSO  drop/insert  capability 


$$  T-Watcher 

$1,495 

DS1  Monitor/Analyzer  (2.5  lbs.) 

Alarms/counts:  BPV,  RLOS,  FB/CRC, 
B8ZS,  SES,  OOF,  Yellow,  Blue 
Auto  configures  to  SF  or  ESF 
DSO  signaling  and  VF  monitoring 


T-Sender 


$495 


DS1  Signal  Generator  (1  lb.) 

D3/D4  bipolar  bit  stream 
Digital  milliwatt  output 
Gated  or  continuous  tone 


X.25  NETWORK  ACCESS 


Multi-Protocol  PAD 


For  IBM  PCs  &  Compatibles 


Featuring 

VTIOOTerminal  emulation  using  X.3/X.28/X.29 
PC  to  PC  File  transfer  PAD 
PC  to  PC  Chat  PAD 

MENU  driven  interface  for  configuration  &  operation 
User  configurable  X.25  dial  up  &  leased  line  profiles 
Supports  up  to  20  X.25  circuits 
Up  to  4  Prioritized  Data  T raffic  Levels 
Support  for  1  or  2  Physical  X.25  links 
User configurable  Host  session  profiles 


Optional  Peripherals  Certifications 

ASCII  Printer  Telenet 

PC  MOUSE  Accunet 

Color  or  B&W  CompuServe 

Datapac 


Available  Soon 

3270  Display  emulation  using  X.25  DSP 
3270  Display  emulation  using  X.25  QLLC 


Requires  PC/XT/AT/PS2  or  Compatible 
Hayes  Smartmodem  2400,  V-Series  2400/9600 
orAUTOSYNCCompatible  Modem 


List  Price  $295.00 


Tropical  Communications  Associates,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  7057,  Delray  Beach,  FL.  33484-7057,  Telephone:  407/498-1 302 

_  Circle  Reader  Service  No.  26 


Send  For  Free  Info 


For  more  information  on  any  of  the  products  and  services  advertised 
in  NetworkWorld’s  ActionCenter,  circle  the  Reader  Service  Numbers 
on  this  coupon  which  correspond  to  the  advertisement  of  interest  to 
you. 

Complete  the  coupon  information  and  mail  to: 

NetworkWorld 

P.O.  Box  5090,  Pittsfield,  MA  01203 


Name 

(Expires  3/31/89) 

1  23456789 
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NETWORKING  MARKETPLACE 


UNITED  STATES  BANKRUPTCY  COURT 
SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  COURT  OF  NEW  YORK 


In  re 


ARGO  COMMUNICATIONS  CORP., 
Debtor. 


Chapter  7  Case  No. 
87  B  10020  (PBA) 


NOTICE  (i)  OF  HEARING  ON  PROPOSED  SALE  OF  DEX  400  TELEPHONE  SWITCH  OWNED  BY 
TRUSTEE  AND  (ii)  SOLICITATION  OF  EXPRESSIONS  OF  INTEREST  IN  OTHER  DEX  400  SWITCHES, 
MICROWAVE  RADIOS  AND  OTHER  RELATED  TELEPHONE  SWITCH  AND  COMMUNICATIONS 
EQUIPMENT  OWNED  BY  TRUSTEE 

THE  PROPERTY:  Digital  Switch  model  DEX  400-M  configured  with  3072  digital  and  384  analog  ports,  plus  certain  related  equipment, 

all  located  in  Miami,  Florida. 

UPSET  PRICE:  $250,000 

ALL  TO  BE  SOLD:  Free  and  clear  of  and  from  any  liens,  claims  and  encumbrances,  “as  is”  and  “where  is”.  Equipment  can  be  operated 

in  place  under  sublease  or  removed. 

for  the  Miami  Switch  are  invited.  Offers  also  are  solicited  for  Trustee’s  interests  in  DEX  400  Switches  located  in  San 
Francisco  and  Houston,  as  well  as  for  microwave  radios,  Radio  Towers,  1 1  Meter  dishes  (unused)  and  other  equip¬ 
ment. 


HIGHER  BIDS 
AND  OFFERS 


HEARING: 


SELLER: 


United  States  Bankruptcy  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  Courtroom  617,  United  States 
Court,  Old  Customs  House,  One  Bowling  Green,  New  York,  New  York  1 0004  to  be  held  on  January  5, 1 989  at  1  i  :3( 
o’clock  in  the  forenoon. 

John  S.  Pereira,  as  Chapter  7  Trustee  of  Argo  Communications.,  Debtor. 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  CONTACT:  A.  Peter  Lubitz,  Esq.,  Reavis  &  McGrath,  attorneys  for  Trustee,  345  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
New  York  10154;  (212)  486-9500  or  John  Pereira,  Trustee,  150  E.  52nd  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10022;  (212)  758-5777. 

New  York,  New  York 

November  30, 1 988 

REAVIS  &  McGRATH 
Attorneys  for  Trustee 

345  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10022 
(212)  486-9500 

By:  /s/A.  Peter  Lubitz 
Of  Counsel 


TRAINING  I  SOFTWARE 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


DATA  & 
TELECOM 
COURSES 

Transform  your  PC  into  a 
personal  instructor  with 


n=L=tutor 


COMPUTER  BASED  TRAINING  SERIES 

CALL  FOR 
FREE  CATALOG 

(603)  433-2242 

800-542-2242 


BLUESTREAK  PLUS 

Known  for  its  ease  of  use,  Blue- 
streak  Plus  is  preferred  by  major 
Corporations  and  Resellers  here 
and  overseas. 

Terminal  emulations  for  Data  Gen¬ 
eral,  VT100,  IBM,  Hazeltine,  TVI, 
Wyse.  Programmable  for  external 
programs  including  C,  Turbo  Pas- 
col,  Assembly,  Clipper,  and  Quick- 
basic,  Fast  and  Reliable  -  $89.95. 
\Afrite  for  Brochure. 

Lang-Allan,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  1341 
Winter  Park,  Florida  32790 
(407)  628-4411 


Attn:  End  Users 

Upgrading  Your  Equipment? 

Sell  your  present  system  through  an  ad  in  Network  World. 

VWite  Or  Phone:  Network  World,  Classified  Advertising 

Joan  Bayon  Pinsky,  375  Cochituate  Rd,  PO  Box  9171, 
Framingham,  MA  01701-9171;  1-800-343-6474  (in  MA  508-820-2543) 

Pacific  &  Mountain:  Susan  Egan,  18004  Sky  Park  Circle,  Suite  100, 
Irvine,  CA  92714;  714-25(5-3006 


Need  The  Right 
People? 


Look  In  The  Right 
Place! 


The  AT&T  Alumni 

Directory 

Call  201-966-9700 


Your  Ad  Could  Be 
Here  For  $92.40 

Call  Or  Wite: 

Joan  Bayon  Pinsky 
at  1-800-343-6474  xtn  755 
(or  in  MA  508-820-2543); 
375  Cochituate  Road, 

PO  Box  9171, 

Framingham,  MA  01701-9171 
Pacific  &  Mountain: 
Susan  Egan  at  714-250-3006; 
18004  Sky  Park  Circle, 
Suite  100,  Irvine,  CA  92714 


K-PIAn  TEL  me. 

AUTHORIZED  NATIONAL  PARTS  DIST. 

NEC  AMERICA,  INC. 

BUSINESS  SYSTEMS  SALES  DIVISION 

•  SALES  •  PURCHASING 

•  REPAIRS  •  PARTS 

•DOCUMENTATION 


2400 
NEAX  12 
NEAX  22 
ELECTRA 
ELECTRA 
ELECTRA 
ELECTRA  28 
PATRICIAN  411 
PATRICIAN 
COMMUNICATOR 

—Price  Quotes— Technical  Assistance 
FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION 
PLEASE  CALL  US: 

(516)242-0111 

3G  SAXWOOD  ST.,  DEER  PARK,  NY  11729 

FAX  #  516-242-0162 


K 

E 

Y 

SEC 

p 

B 

X 
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Networking  Marketplace 


Seminar  Series 

Finally,  a  series  that's 
serious  about  LANs 


Topics  for  1989 

•  Introduction  to  LANs 

•  MAP/TOP  LANs 

•  Macintosh  LANs 

•  Broadband  Technology 

•  Electronic  Mail 

•  PC  Networking 


Fiber  Optic  LANs 
Ethernet 

Installation  of  LANs 
Network  Operating  Systems 
Token  Ring 

LAN  Application  Software:  Databases 


For  Reservations  and  Information,  Call: 

1-800-LAN-SHOW 


Or  Write  to: 

InfoLAN  Seminar  Series 
P.O.  Box  162323 
Austin,  Texas  78716-2323 


All  seminars  offer  credit  for  Continuing  Education 
Units  (CEUs).  Each  seminar  is  $750,  which  includes 
all  course  materials,  a  continental  breakfast,  and 
coffee  breaks.  Discounted  accommodations  and 
airfares  have  been  arranged  to  minimize  travel 
expenses. 


Atlanta  •  Boston  •  Chicago  •  Dallas  •  Los  Angeles  •  Minneapolis/St.  Paul  •  New  York  •  Phoenix  •  San  Francisco  •  Washington,  D.C. 


FAX  COMM 


FAXCOM  1000  * 
LINKS  YOUR  COMPUTER 
TO  ENTIRE  WORLD  OF 

FAX 

INCREDIBLE: 

•  Quality 
•  Performance 
•  Low  Cost 
•  Ease  Of  Use 

BISCOM,  INC. 

(508)670-5521 

85 Rangeway  Rd  Billerica  MA 


LB2000 

DATABASE  FACSIMILE 
BROADCASTER. 

Stand-alone, 
Electronic  mail, 
and  Mainframe 
interfaces  available. 

L  B  Technology 
715-386-7037 

fax  71 5-386-81 16 


Reminder: 

The  Jan.  9th  Issue 

Closes  December  28th 

For  More  Information 
On  Classified  Advertising 
Please  Call  Or  \Afrite:  Network  World, 
Classified  Adv.  Dept. 

Joan  Bayon  Pinsky, 

375  Cochituate  Rd.,  PO  Box  9171, 
Framingham,  MA  01701; 
1-800-343-6474  (In  MA  508-820-2543) 
Pacific  &  Mountain:  Susan  Egan, 
18004  Sky  Park  Circle,  Suite  100, 
Irvine,  CA  92714;  714-250-3006 


Plan  Your  1 989 
Networking  Marketplace 

Ad  Schedule 

Call  Joan  Bayon  Pinsky 
1-800-343-6474 
(in  M A  1  -508-820-2543) 

or 

Pacific  and  Mountain  Time 
Call  Susan  Egan 
714-250-3006 

Inquire  about  NWW’s 
new  special  introductory  prices 

Reach  70,000  buying/decision  makers  weekly! 
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NETWORKING  CAREERS 


Software  For 
The  Fast  Lane. 


At  Appex,  we  are  driven  to  success.  Although  we  have  reached  a 
peak  in  the  cellular  telephone  industry,  we  will  continue  to  cut  off 
competitors  and  maintain  the  leading  edge.  Most  of  our  success  is 
due  to  qualified  professionals  who  not  only  stay  with  us,  but  grow 
with  us  —  high  performance  professionals  who  can  keep  up  the 
pace,  take  the  initiative,  and  problem  solve  in  a  team 
environment. 

Appex  specializes  in  integrated  software  products  and  consulting 
services  to  meet  the  information  requirements  of  the  rapidly 
expanding  cellular  telephone  industry.  We  are  seeking  top  quality 
professionals  who  will  thrive  in  a  fast-paced,  entrepreneurial  envi¬ 
ronment.  Appex  offers  outstanding  opportunities  for  creative 
growth,  leading  edge  technology,  association  with  other  top  con¬ 
tributors,  and  a  very  competitive  compensation  and  benefits 
package. 

Network  Manager 

Assume  operational  responsibility  for  managing  a  Heterogeneous 
Wide  Area  Network  which  includes  connections  to  DEC  equipment 
and  Mobile  Telephone  Switching  equipment.  Supervise  network 
troubleshooters.  Plan  for  and  control  future  network  growth;  over¬ 
see  additional  network  installations.  Optimize  the  network  through 
planning,  developing  and  promoting  future  network  products. 

To  qualify  for  this  position,  you  should  possess  a  BSEE/BSCS  (or 
equivalent)  and  a  minimum  of  4-5  years  of  related  experience. 
Specific  experience  with  X.25  protocols,  and  familiarity  with 
DECNET  and  Signaling  System  7  preferred.  Position  requires  broad 
knowledge  of  data  communications  including  product  definitions, 
network  management,  and  a  wide  range  of  telecommunications 
hardware.  Essential  to  your  success  will  be  strong  supervisory  skills, 
independent  work  habits,  and  an  entrepreneurial  spirit.  VAX/VMS 
experience  is  a  plus, 

No  telephone  inquiries,  please.  Send  resume  with  salary  require¬ 
ments  to:  Human  Resources  Director 


APPEX 


281  Winter  Street  Waltham,  MA  02154 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Are  you  looking  for... 


Data  Communications  Managers? 
Telecommunications  Managers? 
Telecommunications  Engineers? 
Network  Managers? 
Communications  Networks  Specialists? 
Factory  Communications  Managers? 
Systems  Analysts? 
Telecommunications  Analysts? 
Transmission  Managers? 

Data  Communications  Consultants? 
Systems  Engineering  Managers? 
Directors  of  Information  Services? 
Project  Engineers/Network  Development? 
Telecommunications  Software  Programmers? 
Systems  Network  Programmers? 

Senior  Datacommunications  Specialists? 
Telecommunications  Network  Planners? 
Manager  Voice  Communications? 
Senior  Satellite  Systems  Engineers? 
Project  Leaders? 

Group  Datacommunications  Sales  Managers? 


Network  World  delivers  your  recruitment  message  to  70,000+  networking 
communications  professionals  every  week.  And  these  are  the  readers  who  voted 
Network  World  “The  most  helpful  publication”  in  the  TCA  September  1988  Mem¬ 
bers  Survey. 


To  get  your  recruitment  message  in  Network  World, 
call  John  Corrigan,  at  800-343-6474  (508-879-0700  in  MA) 


Programming 

DATA  NETWORK 
SPECIALIST 

UC  Irvine  is  seeking  a  qualified  in¬ 
dividual  to  develop  and  support 
UCI's  new  fiber-optic,  TCP/IP- 
based  campus  network,  as  well  as 
services  provided  by  that  network 
for  use  throughout  UCI's  comput¬ 
ing  community.  Requirements  in¬ 
clude  knowledge  of  local  and  wide 
area  networking,  particularly  in  a 
multiple  building  (campus)  environ¬ 
ment;  knowledge  of  computer  op¬ 
erating  system  internals;  proven 
ability  to  identify  and  resolve  prob¬ 
lems  in  a  complex  environment;  ef¬ 
fective  interpersonal  and  verbal 
communication  skills;  proven  abili¬ 
ty  to  write  technical  information  in 
a  clear  and  concise  manner.  Famil¬ 
iarity  with  the  following  is  desired, 
but  not  required:  various  LAN 
technologies  such  as  Ethernet, 
LocalTalk,  Token  Ring,  IEEE802, 
RS-232;  communication  protocols 
such  as  TCP/IP,  DECnet,  Novell, 
AppleTalk,  SNA;  national  research 
networks  such  as  Internet,  BITnet, 
SPAN;  various  operating  systems 
such  as  Berkeley  Unix,  VAX/VMS, 
MS/DOS,  Macintosh,  and  MVS. 
Starting  salary  between  $41,000- 
51 ,3000/yr. 

UCI  offers  excellent  benefits  in¬ 
cluding  a  comprehensive  insur¬ 
ance  package  and  minimum  three 
weeks  paid  vacation.  Position 
open  until  filled.  Request  RE¬ 
QUIRED  application  materials  for 
Job#  CM030  by  calling  (714)  856- 
41 17.  No  resumes  please. 


University  of 
California,  Irvine 
Staff  Personnel  Office 
University  Tower,  4th  Floor 
Irvine,  CA  92717 
Affirmative  Action  Employer 


For  more 

information 
on  rates  and 

deadlines 

contact: 

John  Corrigan 

Recruitment 

Advertising 

Sales  Director 

(800)  343-6474 
ext  676 

(outside  Mass.) 

(617)  879-0700 
(inside  Mass.) 


Communication/LAN  Product  Engineers: 

Your  Network 
to  Career  Success 
Begins  In  Ann  Arbor 

Join  Allen-Bradley’s  Communication 
Division  in  culturally  rich  Michigan. 


The  Communication  Division  of  Allen-Bradley  is  totally  committed 
to  the  development  of  breakthrough  communication  products. 

We're  based  in  scenic  Ann  Arbor  -  a  place  that  offers  the  cultural 
benefits  of  a  great  university  community  while  being  located  just  a 
short  drive  from  Detroit,  Chicago  and  the  scenic  lakes  and  woods 
of  Michigan. 

We  have  the  following  outstanding  opportunities  for  talented 
engineers  experienced  with  communication  networks  and  LAN 
products: 

Project  Engineer  (Network  Management):  Play  a  major 
role  in  the  architectural  definition  and  design  of  network  man¬ 
agement  products  for  Allen-Bradley  s  standard  and  proprietary 
communication  product  lines.  As  Project  Engineer,  you  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  lead  the  project  through  all  of  its  phases:  system 
definition,  design,  development  and  test.  You  will  provide  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  and  training  where  needed.  Qualified  candidates 
should  have  at  least  7  years  of  software/firmware  product  design 
experience  with  microprocessor-based  products.  2-4  years 
experience  with  network  management  product  design  and  com¬ 
munication  driver  or  application  design  is  required.  Knowledge  of 
“C”,  UNIX,  DOS  and  IBM  PC’s  is  important.  Strong  oral/written 
communication  skills  are  essential.  MSEE  or  MSCS  preferred. 

Software  Engineers:  Design,  develop,  code,  test  and 
document  communication  software.  Specific  assignments  include 
projects  such  as  device  drivers,  network  specific  protocols  and 
applications  for  configuration  and  network  management.  You  will 
also  provide  product  maintenance/support/enhancement  and  cus¬ 
tomer  service  for  existing  products  and  software.  BSCE,  BSCS, 

BSEE  or  equivalent  degree  and  2-4  years  experience  in  the  design 
and  development  of  industrial  LAN  software  for  microprocessor- 
based  products  is  required.  Knowledge  of  “C”  and  assembler 
languages  is  important  with  exposure  to  ISO/OSI  structured  LAN 
protocol  software  preferred. 


The  Communication  Division  offers  excellent  starting 
salaries  and  comprehensive  benefits  that  include  an  out¬ 
standing  relocation  assistance  program  and  the  excellent 
career  growth  potential  of  Allen-Bradley.  For  prompt 
consideration,  please  indicate  the  position  you  are  applying 
for  when  sending  your  resume  and  salary  requirements  in 
confidence  to: 


Human  Resources  Dept.  18234 

t|  ALLEN-BRADLEY 

A  ROCKWELL  INTERNATIONAL  COMPANY 

Communication  Division 
555  Briarwood  Circle 
Ann  Arbor,  Ml  48108 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F/H/V 

We're  reshaping  the  way  industry  thinks. 
And  works. 


PBX  TECHNICIAN 

We  are  seeking  an  experienced  PBX  Technician  to  be  based  at  our  Ameri- 
First  Park  Headquarters,  located  in  Miami.  The  successful  candidate  will 
have  at  least  5  years  experience  with  PBX  Systems,  thorough  knowledge 
of  Phone  Mail  and  PBX  8000-9000,  with  ROLM  9000  certification  a  must. 
Experience  with  Key  Systems  preferred.  Position  involves  direct  responsi¬ 
bility  for  maintenance  and  installation  of  systems,  interface  with  new  prod¬ 
ucts  such  as  Phone  Mail.  etc.  OT  required. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary,  comprehensive  benefits  (Insurance,  401 K, 
Pension)  and  Company  car. 

Please  send  resume,  with  salary  history  to: 

Ken  Fleury 

AmeriFirst  Bank 
Human  Resources  Division 
P.O.  Box  026029 
Miami,  FL  33102-6029 
or  call  (305)  387-6529 
M/F/H/V 


It’s  Easy 
To  Place 
Your 

Recruitment  Ad 
In 

Network  World 


PANORAMIC  INSIGHTS 
(714)  886-0422 


W«  piece  DATA  PROCESSING 
PROFESSIONALS  end  EXECUTIVES. 

Th*  b«*t  t)m*  to  find  Viat  GREAT 
OPPORTUNITY  is  whsn  you  probably 
won't  looking  I 

LET  US  BE  YOUR  EYES.  SCANNING 
THE  HORIZON  WHILE  YOU  CON¬ 
TINUE  TO  DO  WHAT  YOU  DO  BEST 

onA  donjiAintial 

Call  or  sand  rssums  today  to: 
Grsg  Wsdig,  Panoramic  Insights,  P.O. 
Box  3802.  San  Bamwdmo.  CA  02413 


A  SEARCH  FIRM  OF  DISTINCTION 
SERVING  THE  WEST  COAST 


Executive  Director,  CICNet,  Inc. 

CICNet.  Inc.,  seeks  an  Executive  Director  for  CICNet,  a  regional  high 
speed  data  communications  network  scheduled  to  begin  operations  in 
early  1 989  with  management  and  user  services  provided  under  contract 
by  MERIT,  Inc.  of  Ann  Arbor,  Ml. 

The  Executive  Director  is  responsible  to  the  Board  of  Directors  for  all  as¬ 
pects  of  the  corporation's  leadership  and  management,  with  particular  em¬ 
phasis  on  expanding  the  number  of  network  participants  and  promoting 
network  use  among  the  partnership  organizations,  national  laboratories, 
other  educational  institutions,  subsidiary  networks,  government  agencies, 
and  business  and  industry.  The  office  of  the  Executive  Director  will  be  lo¬ 
cated  at  one  of  the  CIC  campuses  where  an  appropriate  institutional  affili¬ 
ation  will  be  establised. 

Desired  qualifications:  independence  of  action;  strong  leadership  and  com¬ 
munication  skills;  ability  to  work  successfully  with  corporate  executives, 
university  faculty  and  staff,  and  federal  officials;  familiarity  with  academic 
computing  and  networking;  knowledge  of  business  and  management  prin¬ 
ciples  and  practices.  Salary:  Negotiable;  competitive  with  compensation 
for  upper-level  administrative  positions. 

Beginning  date:  Immediately. 

Send  nominations  and  applications  to: 

Roger  G.  Clark,  Director 
Committee  on  Institutional  Cooperation 
302  E.  John  St.,  Suite  1705 
Champaign,  IL  61820 
(217)  333-8475  or 
FAX  (217)  333-9758 

Consideration  of  applications  will  commence  January  15,  1989 
CICNet.  Inc.,  is  an  equal  opportunity,  affirmative  action  employer. 
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Let  your  budget 
set  you  free 

continued  from  page  27 
the  systems  to  meet  service  re¬ 
quirements. 

They  also  complete  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  cost  to  purchase  and 
install  the  new  systems  that  will 
be  needed  once  the  field  engi¬ 
neering  dispatch  consolidation  is 
completed. 

The  manager  now  has  the  raw 
data  he  needs  to  prepare  an  oper¬ 
ating  plan  and  budget: 

■  Clear  financial  objectives. 

■  An  outline  of  the  movement  of 
personnel  for  the  coming  year. 

■  The  identification  of  strategic 
plans,  such  as  the  creation  of  field 
service  central  dispatch. 

■  An  analysis  of  the  capacity  of 
systems  to  support  required  ac¬ 
tivity. 

The  manager  is  now  ready  to 
figure  out  how  to  provide  service 
while  limiting  expenditures.  Op¬ 
erations  have  to  become  more  ef¬ 
ficient.  The  manager  has  to  use 
cost-containment  programs  as  a 
primary  source  of  funding. 

Cost-containment  programs 

The  manager  proceeds  to 
carefully  review  both  monthly  re¬ 
curring  expenditures  and  capital 
expenditures.  The  chart  on  this 
page  displays  the  major  line 
items  as  a  percentage  of  total 
monthly  expense. 

Since  equipment  leases  are 
not  due  to  expire  in  the  coming 
year,  the  manager  concentrates 
his  expense-avoidance  efforts  on 
the  four  remaining  line  items. 

The  department’s  analysis  of 
calling  patterns  shows  that  by 
changing  long-distance  carrier 
services  and  installing  appropri¬ 
ate  foreign  exchange  routes,  the 
monthly  cost  for  lines  and  usage 
can  be  reduced  15%  to  20%.  This 
plan  is  figured  into  the  budget,  in¬ 
cluding  the  waiting  period  neces¬ 
sary  before  switching  over  to  the 
new  and  less  expensive  services. 

The  manager  then  asks  the 
private  branch  exchange  vendor 
that  is  providing  all  services  for 


maintenance,  moves  and  changes 
to  lock  in  a  lower  labor  rate  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year.  When  that 
request  is  rejected,  the  depart¬ 
ment  issues  a  request  for  propos¬ 
al  for  competitive  bids  on  mainte¬ 
nance,  moves  and  changes.  The 
net  result  is  a  projected  10%  ven¬ 
dor  labor  savings  for  the  coming 
year’s  projects. 

At  the  same  time,  the  depart¬ 
ment  requests  bids  for  the  cable 
system  and  PBX  equipment  com¬ 
ponents  necessary  to  provide  for 
moves,  changes  and  scheduled 
maintenance  for  the  next  year’s 
activity.  The  manager  finds  that  a 


1 5%  savings  on  materials  is  prac¬ 
tical  if  the  equipment  is  pur¬ 
chased  from  a  single  vendor  on  a 
scheduled  basis. 

The  manager  is  still  looking 
for  a  more  direct  way  to  justify 
support  for  the  introduction  of 
voice  mail. 

Over  the  past  year,  maintain¬ 
ing  a  proper  telephone  operator 
staffing  level  has  been  difficult. 
The  use  of  temporary  operator 
services  has  been  high  and  has  re¬ 
quired  pulling  staff  from  other  ar¬ 
eas  to  cover  the  consoles. 

Peak  period  calling,  especially 
during  company  advertising  pro¬ 
grams  that  had  not  been  sched¬ 
uled  with  the  telecommunica¬ 
tions  department,  has  backed  up 
calls  to  unacceptable  levels. 

After  careful  analysis,  the 
manager  concludes  that  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  voice-processing 
system  that  includes  an  automat¬ 
ed  attendant  and  a  small  voice 
mail  component  could  cut  down 
the  use  of  temporary  operator 
services  by  30%. 

The  system  could  also  elimi¬ 
nate  the  equivalent  of  one  full¬ 
time  operator  position  by  allow¬ 
ing  calls  unanswered  after  four 
rings  to  overflow  to  the  automat¬ 
ed  attendant. 

Because  shifting  expenditures 
from  other  areas  could  cover  the 
additional  expenses  required  for 
installation  and  training,  the 
manager  feels  comfortable  in¬ 


cluding  the  voice-processing  pur¬ 
chase  in  this  operating  plan. 

Organizing  the  presentation 

It  is  now  time  to  organize  bud¬ 
get  objectives,  assumptions  and 
programs  into  an  operating  plan 
and  budget  presentation  that  se¬ 
nior  management  can  easily  un¬ 
derstand. 

First,  the  document  restates 
the  corporate  objectives  included 
in  the  controller’s  original  bud¬ 
get  preparation  document.  Sec¬ 
ond,  it  lists  corporate  projects  it 
addressed,  such  as  the  field  engi¬ 
neering  dispatch  consolidation 


and  reorganizations  of  facilities 
and  personnel. 

Third,  the  document  briefly 
describes  departmental  service 
objectives.  Fourth,  it  outlines 
cost-containment  programs  and 
the  expected  results.  Finally,  it 
presents  the  expense  and  capital 
budgets  themselves. 

Describing  service  objectives 
properly  serves  two  purposes. 
First,  it  confirms  the  basis  for 
measuring  the  performance  of 
the  department  and  department 
management.  Second,  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  for  calculating  personnel 
needs  and  developing  functional 
requirements  for  support  sys¬ 
tems. 

The  justification  of  the  voice¬ 
processing  system  by  our  manag¬ 


er  is  a  good  example.  His  depart¬ 
mental  service  objectives  call  for 
the  operators  to  answer  an  in¬ 
coming  call  within  an  average  of 
four  rings. 

To  meet  this  criterion,  the  de¬ 
partment  would  have  to  budget 
an  additional  full-time  operator 
and  increase  the  temporary  staff 
budget.  The  addition  of  an  auto¬ 
mated  attendant  system  with  a 
small  voice  mail  capability  would 
allow  the  department  to  continue 
to  meet  and,  in  fact,  improve 
upon  service  objectives  while  re¬ 
ducing  expenses  for  operator 
staffing. 

The  restatement  of  service  ob¬ 
jectives  gets  senior  management 
to  confirm  performance  criteria 
while  providing  an  important 
part  of  the  basis  for  expense  lev¬ 
els.  Other  criteria  to  consider 
when  determining  service  levels 
are  system  availability  as  well  as 
the  time  necessary  to  install  new 
terminal  equipment  and  correct 
system  problems. 

In  our  case  study,  the  format 
for  budget  submission  is  actually 
supplied  by  the  controller  and  his 
staff.  Financial  analysts  in  the 
controller’s  office  carefully  re¬ 
view  all  documents  and  work  with 
department  managers  to  ensure 
that  objectives  and  assumptions 
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are  succinctly  stated  and  that 
they  properly  support  the  actual 
budgets. 

The  manager  has  to  revise  the 
package  countless  times.  Selling 
the  plan  depends  on  getting  se¬ 
nior  management  to  agree  to  sup¬ 
port  the  cost-containment  pro¬ 
grams  and  confirm  the  criteria 
for  measurement  of  service  lev¬ 
els.  Once  the  package  is  accepted 
by  the  finance  department,  all 
programs  defined  in  the  package 
and  carried  in  the  budget  are  ap¬ 
proved. 

Summary 

A  few  months  after  the  budget 
is  completed  —  and  a  week  be¬ 
fore  the  next  one  is  about  to  start 
—  our  bloodied  but  unbowed 
telecommunications  manager 
has  recovered  sufficiently  to  re¬ 
flect  upon  the  process  and  its  re¬ 
sults. 

The  manager  decides  that  the 
main  advantage  of  wrapping  a 
comprehensive  plan  in  with  the 
budget  is  that  projected  cost  sav¬ 
ings  can  be  used  to  introduce  ser¬ 
vices  not  directly  related  to  them. 
He  reflects  on  his  previously  un¬ 
successful  attempts  to  introduce 
voice  mail  to  the  corporation  as 
an  unbudgeted,  stand-alone  enti¬ 
ty  and  compares  it  with  the  rela¬ 
tive  ease  of  approval  through  the 
budget  process. 

He  realizes  that  the  controller 
allowed  significant  flexibility  to 


managers  whose  plans  mini¬ 
mized  the  risks  of  dealing  with  fu¬ 
ture  unbudgeted  expenditures. 
By  getting  on  friendly  terms  with 
his  budget,  the  manager  was  able 
to  obtain  approval  to  install  a  sys¬ 
tem  for  which  he  had  struggled 
unsuccessfully  in  the  past. 

He  also  realizes  that  there  was 
risk  in  this  approach  for  himself 
and  the  department.  By  establish¬ 
ing  objectives  tied  to  the  budget, 
the  manager  had  committed  the 
department  to  achieving  goals 
that  were  measurable  in  financial 
terms.  His  monthly  status  reports 
must  now  reconcile  the  budget 
and  its  supporting  programs  with 
the  actual  performance  of  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Our  manager  also  knows  that 
if  the  staff  performs  to  its  past 
high  levels  of  ability,  the  depart¬ 
ment  will  exceed  the  goals  stated 
in  the  budget.  He  is  determined 
that  during  the  next  budget  pro¬ 
cess,  he  will  keep  a  few  cost-con¬ 
tainment  cards  up  his  sleeve  just 
in  case  of  extraordinary  requests 
upon  the  department. 

This  budget  process  has  taught 
our  manager  some  unforgettable 
lessons.  The  budget  can  be  a  man¬ 
ager’s  ally,  rather  than  a  road¬ 
block,  in  carrying  out  needed 
improvements.  □ 


T 

Xo  prepare  an  operating  plan  and  budget, 
the  manager  needs  clear  financial  objectives. 
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Describing  service  objectives  is  essential 
for  calculating  personnel  needs. 
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POS  nets  handle 
gift  returns 

continued  from  page  3 
bit/sec  or  9-6K  bit/sec. 

On  the  East  Coast,  Woodward 
&  Lothrop,  Inc.  is  also  trying  to 
streamline  the  return  process. 
“The  day  after  Christmas,  [we] 
set  up  certain  outposts  through¬ 
out  the  store  just  to  handle  re¬ 
turns,”  said  Barry  Berndsen,  divi¬ 
sional  vice-president  of  computer 
services. 

And  to  help  obtain  proper  SKU 
numbers  for  returned  items, 
Woodward  &  Lothrop  gives  buy¬ 
ers  a  slip  that  can  be  included 
with  the  gift.  When  the  item  is  be¬ 
ing  returned,  clerks  enter  data 
from  the  slip,  which  a  host-based 
application  converts  to  the  prop¬ 
er  SKU  and  price. 

Woodward  &  Lothrop  uses  an 
IBM  3680-based  POS  network  in 
its  33  stores  in  Baltimore,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  and  Philadelphia. 
The  3680  net  includes  POS  termi¬ 
nals  linked  to  IBM  3651  control¬ 
lers  in  each  store.  The  3651s  in 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  are 
linked  to  IBM  mainframes  in  the 
company’s  Alexandria,  Va.,  data 
center  via  leased  lines  operating 
at  9.6K  bit/sec.  The  Washington, 
D.C.  stores  are  linked  to  the  data 
center  via  a  9-6K  bit/sec  channel 
within  a  T-l  line  that  supports  a 
private  voice  and  data  network. 

Branden’s,  a  division  of  Day- 
ton-Hudson  Corp.  with  10  retail 
stores  in  the  Southeast,  also  re¬ 
configures  in-store  POS  termi¬ 
nals  to  support  return  transac¬ 
tions,  said  Reiner  Gellrich, 
manager  of  systems  operations 
and  technical  services.  Branden’s 
uses  an  NCR  Corp.  9100-based 
POS  net.  NCR  POS  controllers  in 
each  of  the  1 0  stores  are  linked  to 
a  central  NCR  controller  in  Bran¬ 
den’s  Minneapolis  data  center  via 
9.6K  bit/sec  leased  lines.  That 
controller  prepares  a  magnetic 
tape  of  daily  sales  and  returns, 
which  is  later  loaded  onto  an  IBM 
mainframe  for  processing. 

Aside  from  the  additional  ter¬ 
minals  for  returns,  Branden’s 
needed  to  do  little  else  to  handle 
the  volume  of  transactions  on 
Dec.  26.  He  said  the  POS  network 
is  engineered  to  handle  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  traffic  on  those  peak  days. 

The  POS  network  supporting 
Filene’s  Basement,  Inc.’s  22 
stores  spreading  from  New 
Hampshire  to  Pennsylvania  also 
has  little  problem  with  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  transactions  on  Dec.  26 
because  it  is  designed  to  support 
transaction  volume  generated  on 
the  day  after  Thanksgiving. 

“It’s  been  designed  to  more  or 
less  handle  any  type  of  volume 
we  can  throw  at  it,  and  hopefully 
that  is  a  lot.”  said  Lawrence  Ra¬ 
leigh,  director  of  electronic  POS, 
store  systems  and  telecommuni¬ 
cations. 

Filene’s  Basement  currently 
uses  a  mix  of  IBM  3680  and  newer 
4680  POS  equipment.  In-store 
POS  terminal  controllers  are 
linked  to  IBM  hosts  at  the  store’s 
Wellesley,  Mass.,  data  center  over 
4.8K  bit/sec  or  9-6K  bit/sec 
leased  lines.  □ 


EDI  delivers 
dividends 

continued  from  page  1 

During  the  nine  years  Cross 
has  been  with  the  company,  he 
has  seen  EDI  evolve  from  a  tech¬ 
nology  used  mainly  by  compa¬ 
nies  in  the  freight  industry  to  one 
employed  by  a  broad  cross  sec¬ 
tion  of  U.S.  businesses. 

Development  of  the  ANSI  X.  1 2 
EDI  standard  illustrates  that  evo¬ 
lution,  he  said. 

The  X.12  standard  had  its 
roots  in  the  Transportation  Da¬ 
ta  Coordinating  Committee,  a 
group  of  railroad,  trucking  and 
shipping  companies  that  recog¬ 
nized  the  benefits  of  EDI  and 
worked  to  develop  standard  EDI 
formats,  Cross  said. 

The  group  later  merged  with 
another  organization,  the  Elec¬ 
tronic  Data  Interchange  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  recently  held  its  20th 
annual  conference  (“EDI  users 
talk  strategy  at  summit,”  NW, 
Dec.  19). 

“It’s  not  a  big  strategic  tool 
anymore  if  your  definition  of  a 
strategic  tool  is  something  that 
somebody  else  doesn’t  have,  or 
your  tool  is  materially  superior,” 
Cross  said.  “We  may  have  a  stra¬ 
tegic  advantage  to  the  extent  that 
we  will  do  just  about  anything  a 
shipper  wants,  but  anybody  else 
can  be  just  as  accommodating  if 
they  set  their  minds  to  it. 

“We’re  probably  the  most 
EDI-intensive  carrier  in  the  coun¬ 
try,”  Cross  said.  “And  it’s  not  be¬ 
cause  we’re  geniuses  or  farsight¬ 
ed.  It’s  just  because  of  the  nature 
of  our  business.” 

Leaseway’s  EDI  applications 
run  the  gamut  from  those  based 
on  the  X.  1 2  standards  to  applica¬ 
tions  specific  to  a  customer,  he 
said. 

In  some  cases,  Leaseway  and 
its  customers  actually  access  one 
another’s  networks  to  ferret  out 
pertinent  information. 

EDI  is  especially  important 
with  the  automobile  manufactur¬ 
ing  industry,  which  generates 
about  40%  of  Leaseway’s  reve¬ 
nue.  Leaseway  hauls  automobile 
parts  to  assembly  plants  and  fully 
built  cars  to  auto  dealers. 

Auto-hauling  alone  accounts 
for  almost  one-third  of  Lease¬ 
way’s  business,  Cross  said.  The 
company  hauls  about  three  mil¬ 
lion  cars  per  year  and  uses  EDI  to 
exchange  with  automakers  infor¬ 
mation  that  is  needed  to  set  up 
shipping  and  routing  schedules. 

"Ifwe  had  to  do  this  manually, 
we’d  have  hundreds  of  people  do¬ 
ing  it,”  Cross  said. 

The  EDI  methods  used  with 
each  automaker  vary.  For  the 
most  part,  auto  manufacturers 
transmit  information  over  dial¬ 
up  lines  to  a  Unisys  Corp. 
1100/70  Series  mainframe  at  the 
company’s  data  center  here. 

The  mainframe  sorts  the  data, 
generates  shipping  schedules  and 
transmits  them  to  workstations  at 
each  of  the  700  locations  from 
which  Leaseway  dispatches  its 
trucks.  (Some  locations  are 
Leaseway-owned  terminals  but 
most  are  shared  with  other  trans- 


AT&T  declares  war  on  vendors 


portation  companies  or  with  cus¬ 
tomers,  Cross  said.)  Worksta¬ 
tions  at  the  trucking  depots  also 
upload  billing,  payroll  or  truck 
location  data  to  the  mainframe. 

Using  EDI,  Leaseway  sends 
notification  to  the  appropriate 
automaker  for  each  car  it  picks  up 
and  delivers.  For  some  manufac¬ 
turers,  billing  is  also  done  using 
EDI,  Cross  said. 

In  addition  to  shipping  cars, 
Leaseway  has  a  hand  in  building 
them  by  shipping  parts  from  sup¬ 
pliers  to  assembly  plants.  To  han¬ 
dle  that  business,  Leaseway  three 
years  ago  established  a  subsid¬ 
iary,  Logistics  Partners,  Inc.  of 
Chicago. 

Logistics  Partners  ships  parts 
to  assembly  plants  on  a  just-in- 


▼  f  e  re  probably 
the  most  EDI-intensive  in 
the  country,  not  because 
we’re  geniuses  but 
because  of  the  nature  of 
our  business.” 

▲  ▲▲ 


time  basis,  meaning  parts  arrive 
just  when  the  plant  needs  them 
and  inventory  is  kept  to  a  mini¬ 
mum. 

Logistics  Partners  uses  auto¬ 
makers’  assembly  schedules  to 
determine  when  each  plant  will 
need  parts.  Then  it  determines 
when  the  various  vendors  should 
be  ready  to  ship  those  parts  in  or¬ 
der  for  them  to  arrive  just  in  time, 
said  Ravi  Sankar,  manager  of 
technical  support  for  Logistics 
Partners’  marketing  and  business 
development  department. 

“It  would  be  a  very  tedious 
manual  process,  which  would  in¬ 
crease  the  margin  of  error  tre- 


N.Y.  Tel  awarded 
contract  for  net 

continued  from  page  2 

and  it  is  a  known  quantity,” 

Goodbody  said. 

Initially,  the  network  will  be 
targeted  for  use  by  securities 
traders.  It  is  a  reconfigurable  net¬ 
work,  designed  to  let  securities 
firms  easily  add  or  delete  trading 
clients. 

Currently,  security  trading 
companies  communicate  with 
their  clients  via  point-to-point 
private  lines,  according  to  Wil¬ 
liam  McGruther,  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  customer  network  design  at 
New  York  Telephone. 

In  order  to  establish  private 
telephone  links  between  trader 
and  client  offices,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  phone  company  to  physi¬ 
cally  add  wires. 

“What  we’re  now  setting  up  is 
a  computer  network  that  will  let 
users  change  their  own  telephone 
circuits  simply  by  calling  the  net¬ 
work  manager  at  New  York  Tele¬ 
phone,”  Goodbody  said. 


mendously”  if  EDI  were  not  avail¬ 
able,  he  said. 

For  one  automaker,  Logistics 
Partners  has  access  to  a  queue  on 
the  car  manufacturer’s  main¬ 
frame  that  contains  data  detail¬ 
ing  all  the  parts  Logistics  Part¬ 
ners  should  ship.  The  data  is 
downloaded  via  a  dial-up  link  to 
Leaseway’s  mainframe,  which 
then  sends  information  to  a 
Leaseway-owned  personal  com¬ 
puter  in  the  automaker’s  plant. 

Using  Leaseway  software,  the 
personal  computer  produces 
shipping  schedules  to  fit  the  auto¬ 
maker’s  assembly  plans  and  opti¬ 
mize  Logistics  Partners’  truck 
route  planning.  Later,  the  car 
manufacturer  uses  the  schedule 
to  dictate  shipping  dates  to  its 
suppliers. 

In  addition  to  the  auto  indus¬ 
try,  Leaseway  ships  products  for 
such  retailers  as  Sears,  Roebuck 
&  Co.,  Whirlpool  Corp.,  E.I.  du 
Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Shell  Oil  Co.,  A&P  and  Safeway 
Stores,  Inc. 

Sears  and  Whirlpool  are  the 
only  customers  to  date  for  which 
Leaseway  has  established  leased- 
line  connections.  From  the 
Beachwood  data  center,  Lease¬ 
way  has  a  dedicated  circuit  to  a 
Sear’s  IBM  mainframe  in  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  and  to  a  Whirlpool  data 
center  in  Findlay,  Ohio. 

Both  companies  send  batch 
transmissions  detailing  their 
shipping  requirements  to  an  IBM 
mainframe  that  handles  all  of 
Leaseway’s  processing,  except 
for  the  automobile  transporta¬ 
tion  business. 

To  track  the  status  of  their 
freight,  Sears  and  Whirlpool  can 
tap  directly  into  the  appropriate 
application  running  on  Lease- 
way’s  IBM  host,  Cross  said.  This 
eliminates  the  need  for  an  inter¬ 
mediary  to  look  up  such  data,  and 
it  saves  both  time  and  money. 

Cross  could  not  detail  exactly 
the  cost  savings  Leaseway  has  re¬ 
alized  by  using  EDI.  □ 


This  means  that  reconfiguring 
the  network  to  include  additional 
trading  clients  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  hours  or  minutes,  rath¬ 
er  than  the  days  or  weeks  that  it 
currently  takes. 

Plans  call  for  limited  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  network  to  be¬ 
gin  in  the  middle  part  of  this  year, 
with  full  operation  slated  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1990,  McGruther 
said. 

The  1 6  participating  SIA  mem¬ 
ber  firms  that  will  be  linked  to  the 
network  are:  Cowen  &  Co.;  Dean 
Witter  Reynolds,  Inc.;  Donald¬ 
son,  Lufkin  &  Jenrette,  Inc.; 
Drexel  Burnham  Lambert,  Inc.; 
First  Boston  Corp.;  Goldman, 
Sachs  &  Co.;  Kidder,  Peabody  & 
Co.,  Inc.;  Merrill,  Lynch,  Pierce, 
Fenner  &  Smith,  Inc.;  Morgan 
Stanley  &  Co.,  Inc.;  Nomura  Secu¬ 
rities  International,  Inc.;  Paine- 
Webber,  Inc.;  Prudential-Bache 
Securities,  Inc.;  Salomon  Broth¬ 
ers,  Inc.;  Shearson  Lehman  Hut¬ 
ton,  Inc.;  Smith  Barney,  Harris 
Upham  &  Co.,  Inc.;  and  Thomson 
McKinnon  Securities,  Inc.  □ 
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assistant  vice-president  and  ana¬ 
lyst  at  the  brokerage  firm  of  New 
Japan  Securities  International  in 
New  York.  “It  is  not  going  to  tol¬ 
erate  losing  market  share  in  an 
uncompetitive  environment.” 

The  General  Business  Systems 
unit  planned  to  file  the  anti¬ 
dumping  petition  on  Dec.  28  with 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  the  U.S.  International 
Trade  Commission  against  firms 
from  Japan,  South  Korea  and  Tai¬ 
wan.  This  marks  the  first  time 
AT&T  has  officially  leveled  such 
charges  against  any  foreign  man¬ 
ufacturer. 

In  the  filing,  the  company  was 
expected  to  show  how  dumping 
has  led  to  declines  in  sales  and 
manufacturing  for  AT&T  and  oth¬ 
er  U.S.  manufacturers  of  commu¬ 
nications  equipment. 

AT&T  planned  to  ask  the  U.S. 
government  to  halt  the  alleged 
dumping  and  to  levy  the  neces¬ 
sary  penalties  against  guilty 
firms.  Among  the  companies 
named  in  the  petition  are  Japan’s 
Toshiba  Corp.  and  South  Korea’s 
Goldstar  Telecommunications 
Co.,  Ltd.,  both  of  which  have  joint 
venture  agreements  with  AT&T  in 
the  Far  East. 

The  company  said  it  began  in¬ 
vestigating  the  dumping  about  a 
year  ago  when  it  realized  that 
even  major  cost-cutting  was  inef¬ 
fective  in  competing  against  for¬ 
eign  manufacturers.  Such  dump¬ 
ing  —  which  does  not  necessarily 
involve  selling  products  below 
cost  —  is  in  violation  of  interna¬ 
tional  trade  laws. 

The  Department  of  Commerce 
has  20  days  from  the  filing  date  to 
decide  whether  AT&T’s  claims 
merit  investigation.  If  the  agency 
sides  with  AT&T,  the  U.S.  Inter¬ 
national  Trade  Commission  will 
begin  an  investigation  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  alleged  dump¬ 
ing  has  harmed  the  U.S.  industry. 
The  commission  will  make  its 
preliminary  determination  with¬ 
in  45  days. 

Foreign  firms  found  guilty  of 
dumping  could  be  hit  with  fines  or 
tariffs  that  would  make  up  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  vendor’s  do¬ 
mestic  and  U.S.  prices.  But  nei¬ 
ther  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  nor  the  International 
Trade  Commission  is  expected  to 
complete  final  reviews  for  at  least 
a  year. 

AT&T  said  the  foreign  compa¬ 
nies’  prices  in  their  home  mar¬ 
kets  averaged  more  than  75% 
higher  and  in  one  case  170% 
higher  than  in  the  U.S.  Roughly 
25%  of  the  48  models  of  key  tele¬ 
phone  systems  and  small  PBXs 
sold  by  foreign  firms  in  the  U.S. 
are  priced  1 00%  higher  here  than 
they  are  in  their  home  markets, 
AT&T  said. 

U.S.  market  share  down 

U.S.  vendors’  share  of  the  $4 
billion  small  business  communi¬ 
cations  equipment  market  in  the 
U.S.  has  fallen  to  35%  this  year 
from  55%  three  years  ago,  AT&T 
said.  Japan,  South  Korea  and  Tai¬ 


wan,  on  the  other  hand,  have  in¬ 
creased  their  combined  U.S.  mar¬ 
ket  presence  to  60%  from  40% 
three  years  ago. 

Prices  on  small  business  com¬ 
munications  equipment  have  fall¬ 
en  about  10%  annually  for  the 
past  five  years,  Blanchard  said. 
AT&T  sells  its  equipment,  which 
is  made  in  Dallas,  Denver  and 
Shreveport,  La.,  for  between 
$2,000  and  $50,000. 

Other  firms  identified  in  the 
AT&T  petition  are:  Matsushita 
Communication  Industrial  Co., 
Ltd.;  Hasegawa  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.; 
Iwatsu  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.;  Meisei 
Electric  Co.,  Ltd.;  Nakayo  Com¬ 
munications;  Nitsuko  Corp.;  and 
Tamura  Electric  Works,  Ltd.  from 
Japan;  Oriental  Precision  Co., 
Ltd.  and  Samsung  Semiconductor 
and  Telecommunications  Co., 
Ltd.  from  South  Korea;  and  Sun 
Moon  Star  Corp.  from  Taiwan. 

Analyst  Boczar  said  that  while 
he  cannot  substantiate  dumping 
by  foreign  firms,  the  fact  that 
AT&T  would  file  a  petition  lends 
credence  to  the  claim. 

“Many  imported  goods  are 
making  inroads  as  this  becomes  a 
commodity  business,”  Boczar 
said.  “Many  U.S.  companies  are 
exiting  the  business,  and  margins 
are  under  severe  pressure.  That’s 
how  competitive  this  market  is.” 

Bob  Wilkes,  telecommunica¬ 
tions  analyst  at  the  brokerage 
firm  of  Brown  Brothers  Harriman 
&  Co.  in  New  York,  said  AT&T  is 
becoming  more  profit-oriented 
and  would  probably  get  out  of  the 
small  business  equipment  market 
if  it  believed  it  could  not  make  a 
profit. 

“AT&T  would  rather  stay  in 
the  business,  because  many  of  its 
long-distance  customers  are 
equipment  customers  too,” 
Wilkes  said. 

A  number  of  U.S.  manufactur¬ 
ing  firms  producing  goods  rang¬ 
ing  from  semiconductors  to  or¬ 
ange  juice  have  lodged  similar 
dumping  complaints  —  some¬ 
times  successfully  —  with  the 
U.S.  government  over  the  past 
few  years. 

Both  the  Communications 
Workers  of  America  and  the  In¬ 
ternational  Brotherhood  of  Elec¬ 
trical  Workers  have  issued  state¬ 
ments  in  support  of  AT&T’s 
petition. 

In  a  statement  issued  by  the 
North  American  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Association  (NATA)  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  announcement  of 
AT&T’s  filing,  NATA  President 
Edwin  Spievack  encouraged  the 
U.S.  government  to  proceed  care¬ 
fully  in  investigating  and  acting 
on  the  charges. 

“NATA  has  not  seen  the  evi¬ 
dence  that  AT&T  presumably  in¬ 
tends  to  file  with  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment,”  Spievack  said.  “We 
believe,  however,  that  it  is  vital 
that  the  government  take  a  pru¬ 
dent  approach  before  acting  in  a 
way  that  could  impede  the  nu¬ 
merous  benefits  that  open  com¬ 
petition  has  brought  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people.”  □ 
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tions  and  data  communications, 
whether  it  be  in  the  MIS  or  com¬ 
munications  departments. 
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•  Benefits 

Can  you  answer  these  questions? 

•  What  are  the  different  kinds  of  net¬ 
work  management? 

•  How  big  a  network  must  you  have  to 
employ  network  management? 

•  How  effective  are  modems  as  net¬ 
work  managment  tools? 

•  Does  IBM  control  the  market  and  dic¬ 
tate  network  management  standards 
with  Netview  and  Netview  PC? 


Dan  Richards 


•  Does  the  International  Standards  Or¬ 
ganization  Open  Systems  Intercon¬ 
nect  (OSI)  model  offer  an  alternative 
to  Netview  and  Netview  PC? 

•  How  do  users  view  ARTs  Universal 
Network  Management  Architecture 
(UNMAJ? 

•  How  many  third-party  network  man¬ 
agement  companies  exist  and  what 
kind  of  products  do  they  offer? 

•  How  much  network  management  ca¬ 
pability  is  built  into  the  various  long- 
haul  carrier  services? 

•  How  can  you  cost  justify  network 
managment  purchases? 

•  What's  the  difference  between  perfor¬ 
mance  measurement  and  diagnos¬ 
tic^ 

•  What  is  the  Network  Management 
Foruffl? 


Howard  Frank 


•  Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  seminar 
is  to  familiarize  participants  with  both 
basic  and  advanced  elements  of  net¬ 
work  management  hardware,  software 
and  services.  It  is  further  the  purpose  to 
show  through  actual  user  experiences, 
how  network  management  tools  can 
create  more  cost  efficient  networks. 

Network  management  for  both 
large  and  small  networks  will  be  ad¬ 
dressed.  The  role  of  modems  in  multi¬ 
drop  networks  will  be  discussed  along 
with  the  network  management  capabili¬ 
ties  of  T-1  multiplexers. 

Products  and  services  from 
both  large  and  small  vendors  will  also 
be  discussed,  as  the  panel  attempts  to 
cover  the  widest  possible  spectrum  of 
offerings. 

Issues  of  interest  wilt  vary 
widely.  This  seminar  will  be  of  equal 
value  to  data  oriented  computer  system 
departments  and  voice  oriented  tele¬ 
communications  departments. 
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Dan  Richards  is  IBM's  man¬ 
ager  of  network  management  products, 
including  Netview  and  Netview  PC. 
Since  starting  at  IBM  in  1959,  he  has 
held  a  variety  of  positions,  including 
senior  system  engineer;  network  control 
products  development  and  test  manager 
and  network  control  products  product 
manager 


Jamas  Herman 


James  Herman  is  president  of 
Future  Network  Consulting.  In  over  14 
years  of  computer  and  communication 
system  experience,  he  has  managed 
some  of  the  world's  most  complex  net¬ 
works,  including  the  ARPANET,  the  De¬ 
fense  Data  Network  and  the  DARPA  in¬ 
ternet 


Howard  Frank  is  chairman  of 
Network  Management,  Inc.  Past  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO  of  Contel  Information 
Systems,  he  has  served  as  visiting  con¬ 
sultant  in  charge  of  network  analysis  for 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 


William  Gilbert 


William  Gilbert  is  responsible 
for  planning  ART's  integrated  Network 
Managenrcnt  program.  He  vote  closely 
with  Universal  Network  Management 
Architecture  and  the  Network  Manage¬ 
ment  Protocol,  ARTs  Open  Systems  In¬ 
terconnect  network  management  proto- 
cote. 


Darid  Edison  is  executive  vice 
president  of  Corporate  Information  and 
Communications  Systems,  Westing- 
house  Electric  Corp  He  has  responsibi- 
Ky  for  planning  and  operating  the  corpo¬ 
rate  telecommunications  network,  a  $60 
mMonenterprtee  He  started  at  Wfesbng- 
housein  1961 
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Peter  Hicks  is  senior  director. 
Network  Design,  Planning  and  Imple¬ 
mentation  with  Sears  Communications 
Network,  Inc  He  has  18  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  telecommunications  indus¬ 
try.  He  was  manager  of  Network  Sys¬ 
tems  for  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana  from 
1980  to  1985. 
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IBM 


•  IBM  Strengths  and  Weaknesses  of 
Netview  and  Netview  PC 

•  Network  Management  for  OS/2 
Users  Netview  versus  OSI  Network 
Management 

•  Netview  versus  ART  and  DEC 
Network  Management  within  SAA 
Alliance  with  Pacfel  Spectrum 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 


•  Enterprise  Management 
Architecture  (EMA) 

•  EMA  Compatibility  with  OSI 
Configuration  Management 
Information  Protocol  (CMIP) 

•  Third  Party  Vendors  under  EMA 
Umbrella 

ATST 


•  Strengths  and  Weaknesses  of 
UNMA 

•  Monitoring  400  PBXs 
Simultaneously  with  Accumaster 

Hewlett  Packard 


•  Opert/iew 

Modem-Bated  Network 
Management 


•  The  Necessity  to  Differentiate 
Commodity  Products 

•  Proprietary  versus  Open  Systems 
—  Racal  Milgo  Codex 

—  Atlantic  Research 

-  ART  Case  Digilog 

-  Dynatech  Infmet  Paradyne 

-  General  DataComm 

T-1  Multiplexer  Network 

Management 


•  Timeplex 

•  Network  Equipment  Technologies 

•  Stratacom 

Private  Packet  Switching  Network 
Management 


•  BBN  Telenet  Memotec 
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Study  cites  ‘new  age’ 
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In  1983,  companies  devoted 
an  average  of  2.5%  of  their  total 
operating  budget  to  communica¬ 
tions.  By  1 988,  that  figure  rose  to 
2.8%,  a  1 2%  net  increase  in  com¬ 
munications  spending.  Compa¬ 
nies  projected  that  by  1993, 3-8% 
of  their  overall  operating  budget 
will  be  allocated  to  communica¬ 
tions,  a  net  increase  of  36%  from 
this  year  and  52%  from  1983 
(see  graphic  on  page  1 ). 

In  contrast,  spending  on  DP  as 
a  percentage  of  total  operating 
budgets  increased  a  little  over  4% 
from  1 983  to  1 988  and  is  project¬ 
ed  to  increase  14%  by  1993- 

Spending  on  DP  still  accounts 
for  a  greater  share  of  operating 
budgets  than  spending  on  com- 


M 


uch  of  the  money 
in  communications  will 
go  to  paying  the  salaries 
of  new  employees. 

AAA 


munications.  On  average,  compa¬ 
nies  this  year  allocated  5%  of 
their  budget  to  DP  and  2.8%  to 
communications. 

“The  period  between  1984 
and  1988  can  be  characterized  as 
an  era  of  reconfiguration  for  the 
corporate  telecommunications 


organization  as  it  adapted  to  the 
postdivestiture  world,  ”  said  Jerry 
Stern,  director  of  research  for 
The  Eastern  Management  Group. 

“Not  only  will  budgets  and 
personnel  grow,  but  the  charters 
and  mission  statements  of  corpo¬ 
rate  telecommunications  depart¬ 
ments  will  also  expand,”  Stern 
said. 

Companies  shift  gears 

The  study  revealed  that  76% 
of  Fortune  1,000  companies  now 
place  control  of  network  organi¬ 
zations  with  DP  or  information 
systems  departments.  Five  years 
ago,  just  37%  of  Fortune  1,000 
companies  gave  control  of  com¬ 
munications  to  the  DP  or  infor¬ 
mation  systems  department. 

In  1983,  communications 
came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  ad¬ 
ministration  in  42%  of  the  com¬ 
panies,  finance  in  13%  of  the 
companies  and  information  ser¬ 
vices  in  4%  of  the  companies. 

Today,  less  than  20%  of  For¬ 
tune  1,000  companies  house 
communications  departments 
within  administration,  human  re¬ 
sources,  finance  or  information 
services  departments. 

“The  integration  of  voice  and 
data  technologies,  like  ISDN,  is 
causing  most  companies  to 
merge  their  communications  and 
data  processing  departments,” 
Stern  said.  “I  expect  this  to  be  a 
permanent  shift.” 

The  study  showed  that  half  of 
Fortune  1,000  companies  expect 


their  communications  budget  to 
grow  at  a  rate  of  10%  or  more 
during  the  next  five  years. 

Fifteen  percent  of  Fortune 
1,000  companies  expect  their 
communications  budget  to  grow 
at  rates  greater  than  25%,  and  4% 
of  companies  said  spending  on 
communications  would  increase 
by  50%  or  more. 

Only  10%  of  companies  said 


Much  of  the  money  moving 
into  communications  operations 
in  the  coming  years  will  go  to¬ 
ward  paying  the  salaries  of  new 
employees. 

Rising  personnel  budgets 

Half  the  companies  surveyed 
said  spending  on  personnel 
would  increase  by  more  than 
10%.  Thirteen  percent  of  compa¬ 
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they  thought  their  communica¬ 
tions  budget  would  decline  or 
stay  even,  the  study  said. 

“Communications  budgets  are 
rising  because  businesses  are  de¬ 
centralizing  operations  and  giv¬ 
ing  unit  managers  more  discre¬ 
tion  over  budgetary  spending,” 
Stern  said. 

Stern  said  unit  managers  are 
devoting  more  money  to  commu¬ 
nications  because  they  recognize 
the  strategic  advantages  it  can  of¬ 
fer. 


nies  in  the  study  said  they  expect 
to  increase  personnel  budgets 
more  than  50%. 

According  to  Stern,  the  largest 
Fortune  1,000  companies  are  the 
ones  planning  to  make  hefty 
spending  increases  on  employ¬ 
ees. 

“Bigger  companies  are  very 
concerned  about  planning  for 
telecommunications,”  he  said. 
“Their  long-range  plans  call  for 
expanding  communications 
staffs.”  □ 
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DENMARK'S  Compulerworld  Danmark,  PC  World  Danmark  CAD/CAM  World;  FINALAND'S  Mlkro  Tlelovlikko ;  FRANCE'S  Le  Monde  Informaltque,  Dlslrlbullque  InfoPC,  Telecoms  International,  GREECE'S  Computer  Age 
HUNGARY'S  Compulerworld  SZT,  PC  Mlkrorllag ,  INDIA'S  Dataquesl,  PC  World  India;  ISRAEL'S  People  &  Computers  Weekly,  People  &  Computers  Weekly,  SBM  Monthly;  ITALY'S  Compulerworld  Italia,  JAPAN'S 
Compulerworld  Japan.  Semlcon  News;  MEXICO'S  Compulerworld  Mexico,  PC  Journal;  THE  NETHERLANDS'  Compulerworld  Netherlands,  PC  World  Benelux;  NEW  ZEALAND'S  Compulerworld  New  Zealand;  Compulerworld 
NOrge.  PC  World  Norge;  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA'S  China  Compulerworld,  China  Compulerworld  Monthly;  SAUDI  ARABIA'S  Arabian  Computer  News;  SOUTH  KOREA'S  Compulerworld  Korea.  PC  World  Korea; 
SPAIN'S  CIMWORLD.  Compulerworld  Espana,  Commodore  World,  PC  World  Espana,  Comunlcaclones  World;  SWEDEN'S  Computer  Sweden,  MlkroDalorn,  Svenska  PC  World;  SWITZERLAND'S  Compulerworld  Schweiz, 
UNITED  KINGDOM'S  Computer  News,  ICL  Today,  LOWS,  PC  Business  World;  UNITED  STATE'S  Amiga  World.  CD-ROM  Review,  CIO  Computer  Current.  Compulerworld,  Digital  News,  Federal  Computer  Week,  SO  Micro, 
FOCUS  Publications,  InClder,  Infouvrld,  Macintosh  Today,  Macworld,  Computer  +  Software  News  (Micro  Marketworld/Lebbar-Ertedman),  Network  World,  PC  Letter,  PC  World,  Portable  Computer  Review,  Publish!.  PC 

Resource.  Run;  VENEZUELA'S  Compulerworld  Venezuela ,  WEST  GERMANYS  Compulerwocbe,  Information  Management,  PC  Welt,  PCWocbe,  Run/Run  Specials. 

alendar 


Jan.  15-18,  Honolulu  — 
Pacific  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Connectivity:  Users, 
Networks  and  Informa¬ 
tion  Services.  Contact:  Pa¬ 
cific  Telecommunications 
Council,  1 1 10  University  Ave., 
Honolulu,  Hawaii  96826. 

Jan.  18-19,  Dallas  — In¬ 
troduction  to  LANs:  Get¬ 
ting  Your  Feet  Wet.  Contact: 
InfoLAN  Seminar  Series,  P.O. 
Box  162323,  Austin,  Texas 
78716. 

Jan.  18-21,  Palm 
Springs,  Calif.  —  National 
Association  of  Telecom¬ 
munications  Dealers  1989 
Winter  Conference.  Con¬ 
tact:  National  Association  of 
Telecommunications  Dealers, 
1255  23rd  St.  N.W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  20037;  (202)  872- 
8420. 

Jan.  20-22,  San  Francis¬ 
co  —  MacWorld  Expo.  Con¬ 
tact:  Mitch  Hall  Associates, 
P.O.  Box  155,  1200  East  St., 
Westwood,  Mass.  02090; 
(617)  329-7466. 

Jan.  22-25,  Salt  Lake 
City  —  4th  Telecommuni¬ 
cations  Conference.  Con¬ 
tact:  Conferences  &  Institutes, 
2174  Annex  Building,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah  841 12;  (801)  581-5809- 

Jan.  23-25,  San  Diego 

—  Network  Management. 

Contact:  Frost  &  Sullivan,  Inc., 
106  Fulton  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10038;  (212)  233-1080. 

Jan.  25-27,  Dallas  — 
Traffic  Engineering  and 
Network  Design.  Contact: 
International  Communica¬ 
tions  Association,  1 2750  Mer¬ 
it  Drive,  Dallas,  Texas  75251. 

Jan.  30-Feb.l,  New  York 

—  Management  Skills  and 
Techniques  for  New  and 
Prospective  Managers. 

Contact:  New  York  University, 
School  of  Continuing  Educa¬ 
tion,  Seminar  Center,  575 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022. 

Jan.  30-Feb.  3,  San  Die¬ 
go  —  USENIX  Association 
Winter  1989  Technical 
Conference.  Contact:  USE¬ 
NIX  Association,  P.O.  Box 
385,  Sunset  Beach,  Calif. 
90742;  (213)  592-1381. 

Jan.  31 -Feb.  3,  Los  An¬ 
geles  —  MAP/TOP:  Tech¬ 
nical  Introduction  &  Im¬ 
plementation  Status  Re¬ 
port.  Contact:  John  Valenti, 
Integrated  Computer  Sys¬ 
tems,  5800  Hannum  Ave.,  Cul¬ 
ver  City,  Calif.  90231. 
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Hie  conventional  approach  to 
front-end  processor  protection. 


Amdahl  Corporation 
1250  East  Arques  Avenue 
Sunnyvale,  CA  94088-3470 


Some  front-end  processors  don’t 
back  up  every  critical  function. 

The  Amdahl  4745  does. 

When  it  comes  to  backup,  it’s  not  easy 
to  compare  the  Amdahl  4745  to  any 
of  its  competitors.  Because  we’ve 
developed  a  new  approach  that’s 
totally  different  than  anything  you’ve 
seen  before. 

Our  biggest  competitor  protects 
the  LICs  and  the  processor,  but  leaves 
you  vulnerable  at  the  scanner  and 
channel  adapter  levels.  And  if  you’ve 
ever  tried  to  replace  failed  parts  at 
those  levels  while  critical  applications 
are  unavailable,  every  minute  feels 
like  a  lifetime. 

But  with  the  Amdahl  4745,  we 
cover  you  at  every  level.  Including  the 
most  critical  ones.  And  you  don’t 
have  to  buy  one  totally  redundant 
system  for  every  on-line  system.  With 


our  Integrated  Switch  Architecture, 
one  FEP  can  back  up  two,  three,  or 
even  four  FEPs.  Since  we’ve  designed 
this  integrated  backup  capability 
into  the  architecture  itself,  you  don’t 
even  have  to  buy  a  modem  switch. 

Of  course,  real  security  is  only 
one  of  the  advantages  we  offer.  The 
Amdahl  4745  also  gives  you  40% 
higher  throughput  than  its  closest 
competitor.  And  gives  you  the  flexi¬ 
bility  to  run  NCP-4  or  NCP-5  software. 

The  Amdahl  4745.  Before  you 
upgrade  to  any  front-end  processor, 
call  your  Amdahl  representative. 
We’ll  show  you  how  much  safer  it  is  to 
be  at  the  cutting  edge. .  .once  you’ve 
got  your  basics  covered. 

amdahl 

The  SAFE  Choice 


